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The Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation 
got a bad press last week. The press 
conference which it put on last Wednes- 
day to launch its international war 
crimes tribunal was crowded out; but 
little appeared next day, and that was 
mostly uncomplimentary. 


But for people who are concerned about 
the war in Vietnam, the tribunal raises 
some important questions; it cannot 
simply be shrugged off. 


In his statement to the press last week, 
Lord Russell explained that in 1963, he 
was “profoundly disturbed by the 
mounting evidence in the Western press 
of the atrocious acts taking place in 
Vietnam.” In a letter to the New York 
Times, he said: “The United States 
government is conducting a war of an- 
nihilation in Vietnam.” Since then, he 
said, this assessment had been confirmed; 
it was therefore necessary to convene 
a “ solemn tribunal,” whose mandate was 
to “uncover and tell all.” It was “an 
offer of the truth, born of intense and 
unyielding enquiry.” 

Lord Russell also pointed out that his 
tribunal would be composed of ‘men 
“eminent not through their power, but 
through their intellectual and moral con- 
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tribution to what we optimistically call 
‘human civilisation’ ... We command 
no armies and compel no audience to 
hear us.” 

The feeling in Lord Russell’s statement 
is unmistakable, and he himself says: 
“T will not conceal from you the pro- 
fundity of my admiration and passion 
for the people of Vietnam.” To expose 
the truth about the dreadful things 
which are happening to the people of 
Vietnam is an aim which all could and 
should support. Why, then, has there 
been so much criticism of the tribunal? 


The tribunal, according to last week’s 

statement by its members, will have 

to answer, “ amongst others,” the follow- 

ing questions: 

1.Has the United States government 
(and the governments of Australia, 
New Zealand and South Korea) com- 
mitted acts of aggression according to 
international law? 


2.Has the American Army made use of 
or experimented with new weapons 
or weapons forbidden by the laws of 
war (gas, special chemical products, 
napalm, etc)? 


3.Has there been bombardment of tar- 
gets of a purely civilian character, for 
example hospitals, schools, sanatoria, 
dams etc, and on what scale has this 
occurred? 


4. Have Vietnamese prisoners been sub- 
jected to inhuman treatment forbidden 
by the laws of war and, in particular, 
to torture or to mutilation? Have there 
been unjustified reprisals against the 
civilian population, in particular, the 
execution of hostages? 


5.Have forced labour camps been 
created, has there been deportation 
of the population or other acts tend- 
ing to the extermination of the popu- 
lation and which can be characterised 
juridically as acts of genocide? 


Two things immediately strike us on 
reading these questions. One is that the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation has 
in the past answered “yes” to most of 
them; we too would answer “yes” to 
most of these questions, and we are con- 
fident that a great deal of evidence could 
be produced to support this answer. 
However, for a tribunal to ask such 
questions when its sponsoring body has 
already given the answers has naturally 
given rise to the charge that the ques- 
tions are rhetorical and the answers a 
foregone conclusion, and that the tribu. 
nal therefore is not impartial. Neverthe- 
less, the tribunal members state: 


“This tribunal will examine all the 
evidence that may be placed before 
it by any source or party. The evi- 
dence may be oral, or in the form 
of documents. No evidence relevant 


WHAT IS A 
WAR CRIME? 


Lord Russell, with Ralph Schoenman (left) at the War Crimes Tribunal 


press conference last week. 


to our purposes will be refused atten- 
tion... We invite the government of 
the United States to present evidence 
or cause iit to be presented, and to 
instruct their officials or representa- 
tives to appear and state their case.” 


Bertrand Russell, answering the critic- 
ism of partiality, says: 
“This tribunal is bound to establish 
faultless procedures for evaluating 
evidence and testimony and for arriv- 
ing at its conclusion. That no-one to- 
day aes the facts established at 
the Nuremberg trials proves the merit 
of rigorous methods, not the impartial- 
ity of the victorious allies.” 


The tribunal will meet in March, and 
its work is expected to take about twelve 
weeks; among its members are lawyers 
from France, Turkey, Italy, Pakistan, 
Japan and Yugoslavia. It will have every 
opportunity to prove the rigorousness 
of its methods, and no judgment need 
be made about this now. However, at 
this stage there does seem to be some 


doubt as to whether the tribunal will 
be impartial, as its members claim, or 
partial but rigorous, as Lord Russell 
claims. 


The second point about the tribunal's 
five questions reinforces this doubt. It 
is that the investigation is entirely 
directed towards the conduct of the 
war by the United States and its allies. 
Nowhere are similar questions asked 
about the conduct of the National Liber- 
ation Front or the North Vietnamese. 


At last week’s press conference, the 
tribunal was asked why this was so. 
Isaac Deutscher replied that the tribu- 
nal’s job was to investigate the charges 
it had been asked to investigate, which 
were the charges against the US and its 
allies. However, the tribunal would ex- 
amine any evidence put to it. This 
seemed to imply that the tribunal would 
investigate charges of atrocities com- 
mitted by the NLF forces; but he had 


continued on page 4 


Attacked 


I believe it is a tradition in England that 
all socialists should be allowed to sell 
or distribute their literature, without 
hindrance or fear of violence, outside 
public meetings. I would like to report 
an outrageous violation of this tradition 
to your readers and ask for their assist. 
ance in preventing it from happening 
again. 
As quite a few people on the left know, 
I manage Pioneer Book Service, a large 
outlet for Trotsky’s books in England, 
and I or some of my friends try to cover 
most meetings with our literature. On 
Thursday, November 17, I went to Cax- 
ton Hall to sell literature outside the 
Socialist Labour League’s meeting on the 
10th anniversary of the Hungarian revo- 
lution. 
I arrived at 7.15 pm and began to sell the 
International Socialist Review and a 
pamphlet, critical of the SLL, entitled, 
Healy “ Reconstructs” the Fourth Inter- 
national, Several people were selling 
literature. Initially there was some bait- 
ing of me by SLL supporters, but I was 
Hee prevented from selling my litera- 
ure, 
At 7.50, Gerry Healy and Michael Banda 
entered the hall. A few seconds later 
Healy returned to the entrance and in- 
dicated to his followers that I should be 
removed from the front of the hall. 
I was immediately set upon and_physic- 
ally assaulted by six or seven SLL sup- 
porters. My literature was knocked from 
my hands; I was punched and thrown 
to the ground, my glasses were smashed, 
and as I lay on the ground I was kicked 
repeatedly in the groin and stomach. 
After the attack I had to attend the 
casualty department of Middlesex Street 
Hospital and I was forced to stay in bed 
for the greater part of the next day. At 
the moment of writing I am still badly 
bruised. 
The issue is a simple one. The Socialist 
Labour League leadership hope by their 
actions to prevent me selling my litera- 
ture outside their meetings. They hope 
to take away my freedom of speech. 
This attack comes after a number of 
threats against me, and my friends by 
LL members or supporters. At Brighton 
during the Labour Party Conference, 
my comrades were physically threatened 
and prevented from selling our litera- 
ture. The same was true in Liége, Bel- 
gium, where I was threatened. 
I refuse to be intimidated. I intend to 
be present at the next public meeting 
of the Socialist Labour League to sell 
my literature. I ask for the full support 
from all people on the left to ensure 
I do it without interference from the 
misguided followers of Gerry Healy. 
Ernest Tate, 
8 Toynbee Street, London El. 


The limit 


John Ball's column of November 11 
points out that Liberation changed Carl 
Oglesby’s “let us shake the future” to 
“Jet us shape the future” when we 
rinted, last January, the speech which 
e had given at the November 1965 
march on Washington to end the war in 
Vietnam, To be sure, our copy of the 
speech did read “ shake,” but not quite 
understanding what that meant I as- 
sumed iit was a typist’s error and 
changed it to “let us shape the future,” 
repeating that phrase as the title of the 
speech itself when we printed it. 
John Ball goes on to say: “We know 
we're sometimes inefficient and make 
mistakes, but there is a limit, Oglesby, 
by the way, is now a lecturer in political 
philosophy at Antioch College in Colo- 
rado.” As far as typographical mistakes 
are concerned, I sometimes wonder if 
there is a limit! Antioch College is in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Richard Gilpin, 
Managing Editor, Liberation, 
5 Beekman St, New York, NY 10038. 


Germany 


I am sorry to see John Papworth 
(November 18) contributing to the cold 
war tension by stressing the differences 
between East and West Berlin as though 
they were representative of rival social 
systems, Without apologising for the 
way in which each half of Berlin, or of 
Germany for that matter, has been 
treated by the various occupying powers, 
it is surely obvious that very different 
assumptions lie behind such treatments. 
The Russians, after suffering dreadfully 
at the hands of the Germans, have given 
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the lowest priority to the reconstruction 
of the country of their recent enemies. 
On the other hand, the West soon real- 
ised, with the start of the cold war, that 
it would need German armed assistance 
in any conflict with Russia, and the 
gradual build-up of the strength of West 
Germany seems about to bring come-up- 
pance in the resurgence of Nazism. It is 
horrible to think that after “ the-war-to. 
end wars” and the “ war-to-end-Nazism,” 
the ‘“ war-to-end-mankind,” if it doesn’t 
break out because of Vietnam, may begin 
because the West insists on the rights of 
the “poor Germans” to reunify their 
country. 

Roger Franklin, 

The Spinney, Martin’s End Lane, 

Great Missenden, Bucks. 


Toys 

It is hard to read John Ball’s “ Sympathy 
by the £” (November 4) without becom- 
ing greedy. Forty thousand toys ... Here 
in Bangalore, a “prosperous” city of 
over two million people, in one year, 
bar a mutilated rag doll left by some 
European, the only toys I have seen in 
the possession of Indian children are 
paper kites and tops. To my young 
friends, my hot water bottle has become 
“Bebe”; it is washed, clothed and car- 
ried around as such. A stick with a loop 
of string attached ‘is a hobby horse. 
Imagination must work with very scarce 
materials indeed. 

If some of these toys, I can’t help think- 
ing, could be channelled to the numer- 
ous orphanages, schools, feeding centres, 
what joy that would bring. If anyone 
could get them sent, I would undertake 
to distribute; but the possibility of duty 
being payable would have to be ex- 
plored. 

Elizabeth Rendall, 

United Theological College, 

17 Miller’s Road, Bangalore-6, India. 


Suez 


I was surprised that Mr Sherlock 
(November 4) recalls no demonstrations 
at the time of Suez. In fact a very large 
rally was held in Trafalgar Square by 
the Labour Party (organised by Walter 
Wolfgang, who subsequently was one of 
the first Aldermaston march organisers 
and was a key man in the Labour Party 
H-Bomb Committee of the late 1950s). 
This rally was, in a sense, the precursor 
of subsequent CND rallies. In might be 
described as the first really large anti- 
war demonstration of recent times. John 
Osborne referred to it in The Enter- 
tainer. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

150 Lordship Road, London N16. 


Nigeria 
In her reply (November 18) to my 
letter (November 11) Fay Carter corrects 
slightly her former version of political 
events in Nigeria, but indulges in more 
errors. The 1950 constitutional talks 
were not convened “in deference to 
Nigerian opinion” but to impose a 
regional system against the wishes of 
the NCNC. Its leader, Dr Azikiwe, has 
made this clear: 
“The NCNC felt strongly on this 
spurious idea of regionalisation and 
warned the country that it was an invi- 
tation to national disaster, because it 
was bound to disintegrate Nigeria as 
an historical fact.” (The Development 
of Po Parties in Nigeria, August 
1957. 
This warning was ignored, and the result 
is the situation in Nigeria today. Tt was 
the Action Group and the NPC that 
backed the British regional plan, and to- 
gether they broke the resistance of the 
NCNC. 
Fay Carter is coy about dates, because to 
disclose them would destroy her case. 
The NCNC was formed in August 1944, 
and for six years was the only party in 
Nigeria. The Action Group was formed 
in March 1950, and the NPC transformed 
itself into a political party in October 
1951 on the eve of the elections. The 
effect of the British regional plan in 
fomenee divisions in Nigeria is quite 
clear. 
Her review of my book Socialist Ideas in 
Africa made the bald assertion that “the 
concept of African socialism is dismissed 
as a product of intellectual neo-colonial- 
ism.” Now she admits that “ intellectual 
neo-colonialism ” (whatever that means!) 
is her own version of my views! She 
is certainly entitled to invent her own 
version, but has no right to foist these 
words on the author, especially as they 


Letters to 
the Editor 


do not appear together anywhere in the 
ook. 

Idris Cox, 

41 Claverdale Road, London SW2. 


Pirate radio 


I would like to reply to some of the 
points raised by John Ball (November 
11) about pirate radio stapions. 

Any “ red herrings” that may be circulat- 
ing about the possibility of government- 
sponsored, shore-based stations, provid- 
ing a service similar to that of the pirate 
stations, are not the fault of the BBC 
or the government, as both have made it 
clear that they cannot legally provide 
such a service. 

Although John Ball may consider “ Music 
While You Work” and similar pro- 
grammes “ mush,” many people welcome 
these as an escape from what they feel 
is the cacophony of pop; surely they are 
as much entitled to their choice as the 
pop followers. Anyway, John Ball should 
have another look at his Radio Times; 
my copy offers such programmes as 
“Pick of the Pops,” “Pop Inn” and 
many others. 

Does he think it fair that record sales 
are dropping because of the illegal play- 
ing of discs, and that artists are conse- 
quently losing their royalties? Only one 
pirate has attempted to pay any royal- 
ties, and this offer has fallen far short of 
a realistic amount. 

To advocate turning a blind eye would 
allow anyone to transmit at will, and the 
wavebands would become saturated. Mr 
Ball would then be unable to discern any 
transmission, let alone one by the Scot- 
tish Nationalist party. 

Neil Rosen, 

29 Redbourne Avenue, London N3. 


John Ball writes: While recognising the 
truth of Mr Rosen’s remarks about the 
restrictions on the BBC or any other 
legal system, I don’t agree that, as he 
implies, this is a desirable state of 
affairs. 

Naturally, those who wish to can listen 
to ‘“‘Music While You Work.” I don’t 
remember suggesting that they shouldn't. 
This is no reason why those who find 
that kind of music banal and irritating 
should be denied their freedom of choice 
- beyond the limited provision made by 
the BBC. I neither had nor have space 
to give this vexed and confused question 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Reading the early chapters of Louis 
Fischer's remarkable biography of 
Gandhi, I am astonished to learn that 
his early period in South Africa was 
not, as I had supposed, a brief prelude 
to his life’s work in India, but that it 
occupied all of twenty years. I am 
curious to learn why it was Gandhi 
stayed so long and, having stayed, and 
having regard to the importance of the 
struggle, why he did not decide to stay 
longer. 

One other point intrudes itself. Gandhi 
preached and practised non-attachment 
to personal possessions and riches. When 
for example, the Gandhis left South 
Africa, the Indian community presented 
them with jewels worth a small fortune. 
To the acute distress of his wife, Gandhi 
handed them over to a trust. This and 
similar acts throughout his life helped 
to give his personality its unmistakable 
stamp of nobility. Yet here’s the rub. 
Gandhi was a phenomenally successful 
lawyer and during some years in South 
Africa he enjoyed an income of more 
than £6,000 per year (around £20,000 at 
today’s money values); he used this to 
pay the running expenses of a farm 
community he had founded outside 
Johannesburg. The point is that non- 
attachment for Gandhi could confidently 
be proclaimed on the basis of an assur- 
ance that with such formidable abilities 
he need never for a moment, unlike 
millions of this fellow countrymen, know 
physical want. 

Gandhi’s point was real enough, but the 
beatniks in Trafalgar Square, who prac- 
tise non-attachment to material things 
(possibly from necessity) without preach- 
ing it, might be forgiven for thinking 
there was a catch here somewhere. 


* * s 


the consideration it deserves, but my 
main concern is with the development 
of pop (as distinct from light) music. 
Although some consider it to contain no 


art at all (in many cases true) its vitality - 


stems in part from its development and 
incorporation of folk forms such as 
blues, and its quotient of art, both de- 
motic and esoteric, seems, as I pointed 
out, to have risen appreciably with the 
increased exposure afforded by the 
pirate stations. Record sales, by the way 
remain healthy, although somewhat re 
distributed in favour of LPs. 

It would be delightful if anyone could 
transmit at will. With a little care in 
allocation, there would be ample band. 
space, and the number of commercial 
broadcasters would in any case be 
limited by the law of diminishing re- 
turns. I confess I wrote in defence, 
specifically of my freedom to listen to 
Otis Redding at 4 am, and incidentally 
of the freedom of broadcasters to make 
money out of advertising (undesirable, 
perhaps, but no great crime in a capital- 
ist society), but from that it is only a 
short step to subscriber-financed stations 
(such as WBAI in New York) offering 
more intellectual fare; a politically liber- 
ated alternative to the Third Program- 
me. The public presses are not all that 
free, but there seems no good reason why 
the airwaves should not be at least 
equally free. 


Christmas greetings 


May we, once again, invite your readers 
to send a Christmas or New Year greet- 
ing to some of the many South Africans 
who are in prison, under house arrest 
and in banishment because of their oppo- 
sition to apartheid. 

A short list with names and addresses of 
some political detainees and their fam- 
ilies is available from our office. 

S. Abdul, Hon Secretary, 

Anti-Apartheid Movement, 

89 Charlotte Street, London W1. 


Does anyone know? 


What are the names and British con- 
nections of petroleum firms making 
money out of the supply of the jellied 
petrol that is dropped on civilians and 
combatants of both sides in Vietnam? 
Norman Minaur, 

26 The Avenue, London E11. 


My young niece showed me her typing 
exercises the other day. “‘The glad flag 
is badly waved,” I read, or some such 
rubbish, and there were pages and pages 
of this stuff, all typed out so neatly as 
to earn her full marks. One occasionally 
receives the most vivid glimpses of the 
effects of the utter lack of direction 
which afflicts our civilisation, and I sup- 
pose this can be taken as one. We 
English are inheritors of a stream of 
literary and poetic riches. The impres- 
sionable minds of my adolescent niece 
and her friends could be receiving and 
storing up the most exquisite gems of 
fantasy and imagery it has to offer; 
they might be typing the sonnets, 
“Lines Written Above Tintern Abbey,” 
or some of the impassioned speeches 
from Bernard Shaw’s St Joan. Instead 
they type gibberish and rubbish - just 
simply in order that in a year or so they 
will be able to achieve greater speed 
in typing invoices for plastic dog collars, 
or data lists for the latest thermonuclear 
horror. Although it goes on in a school, 
by no conceivable standard can this 
process be called “education” at all; 
it is indeed a backhanded swipe, at no 
mean public expense, at the intrinsic 
values of any true education, and yet 
another pressure point to fashion the 
minds of the unsuspecting young into 
machine-like responses for machine pur- 
poses. It makes me feel almost virtuous 
that I can only type with one finger. 


A week or so back I enquired why it 
was that if the Pope was so concerned 
to stop the war in Vietnam, he did not 
tell his fellow Catholics to stop fighting. 
After all, Jesus did, and the command 
of Jesus to “love thine enemies ’’ is not, 
presumably, a misprint any more than 
is, I suppose, the 6th commandment. 
This is just to report I have as yet had 
no reply; so if any kind reader has a 
relative who knows a friend who has a 
neighbour who is Catholic perhaps they 
might pass this query along the line, and 
let me know the result. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


BO ee te re ne ee et 


GORDON PETERS 


Understanding 


the arm 
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The army: Great Career or waste of time? 
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Terence Heelas once remarked that the 
great strength of the nuclear disarma- 
ment movement was that in its argu- 
ments morality and expediency walked 
hand in hand. Atomic weaponry is not 
merely evil, it is also foolish. ; 
The moral critic of nuclear weapons is, 
perhaps, more likely to be pacifist. His 
aim is to make people good. The critic 
from expediency is probably more con- 
cerned with getting people to look at 
world problems intelligently, without 
preconceptions. 
Such a one is Anthony Verrier, some- 
time foreign and defence correspondent 
of the Economist, Observer and New 
Statesman. It is quite plain from his 
book* that Mr Verrier is no ban-the- 
bomber. But his views on Britain’s de- 
fence planning make it obvious why he 
is no longer writing for his previous 
and esteemed radical employers. 
His thesis is, in brief, that the govern- 
ment has always made a bid for the 
expensive prestige ‘ strategic” projects 
which are almost totally inapplicable to 
the situations in which British troops 
find themselves. (The Polaris submarine 
and F-111 strike bomber are precisely 
such projects.) 
He is especially critical of the “ indepen- 
dent British bomb,” and remarks tartly 
that the present government’s attitude 
to it is indistinguishable from its pre- 
decessors’: 
“This notion of nuclear independence 
or chauvinism must be scotched, since 
the facts of international strategy 
show it to be false.” 
To the infantry man carrying half his 
body weight upon his back through the 
Borneo jungle, assurances of Britain’s 
nuclear influence must seem a very sick 
joke. Now that - as the soldiers crudely 
put it - “ Wogs have Migs,” British troops 
are frequently fighting with inferior 
equipment. In any case the rulers of 
those nations we are supposed to be 
aiding really don’t want to know about 
the nuclear weapons: Mr Verrier points 
out that Mrs Shastri, openly, and Aden 
and Singapore leaders, obliquely, have 
rejected nuclear “ protection.” 
The real strength of this able book is 


however neither its criticism, nor its 
rather more doubtful recommendations. 
Mr Verrier actually understands and 
cares about soldiers. My own brushes 
with the military have been thankfully 
few. I was in the CCF at school and saw 
a little of its inefficiency and absurdity, 
none of its brutality. I missed national 
service, but heard hair-raising tales of 
conscripts shooting themselves and swal- 
lowing brasso during the first weeks at 
Catterick. Since then very little; a few 
servicemen making train-journeys un- 
pleasant; disturbed kids trying to engin- 
eer their way out; worried letters from 
an old friend who killed his first man a 
year or two ago. 
Mr Verrier puts flesh and bone on these 
shadowy figures. The privates, almost 
imperial settlers when in control of a 
situation, educating and doctoring; when 
it slips, callous and bestial. The officers, 
uneasy about what they are supposed to 
be doing, but so full of a history of 
obedience that they are unable to sus- 
tain a radical criticism. 
He thinks that Britain should decide 
much more plainly and debate genuinely 
what we are trying to do, and make sure 
that the troops then have the equipment 
to do it. In his opinion, we should en- 
gage much more thoroughly in Europe. 
He believes that Russia might accept 
withdrawal of American troops and the 
creation of a full European Defence 
Community, but that such a course is 
impossible without British forces in 
Europe, since a continuing job of these 
troops is (though it’s ‘bad form to men- 
tion it) not only to keep Russia out, but 
to keep Germany in. He does flirt with 
the idea of a ‘“ European deterrent,” but 
is more concerned with conventional 
balance - a matter of excellence rather 
than numbers - leading to a possible 
non-nuclear zone. 
Mr Verrier’s proposals are open to critic- 
ism, but his argument should not be 
ignored. This is a very important book. 
It is only sad to reflect that Mr Verrier 
appears also to be crying in the wilder- 
ness, 
*An Army for the Sixties, by Anthony 
Verrier (Secker and Warburg, 42s.) 


Chris Gilmore 


Pictures of the gay life 


If Staircase, the new comedy by Charles 
Dyer, was about a man and woman 
“living in sin,” I suspect it would not 
now be running in repertoire at the 
Aldwych Theatre. What gives the play 
special interest is that it is the first 
public exposé of a male “marriage” 
and as such is well timed with the 
current government bill to legalise homo- 
sexual conduct between consenting 
adults. 

Bar the voice and shadow of a police- 
man, the play is a two-hander. The men 
are both barbers, one called Harry C. 
Leeds and the other Charles Dyer, the 
name of the author himself. Crossword 
addicts may notice that the first name 
is an anagram of the second. Psychologic- 
ally, this is of the most profound sig- 
nificance. As is often the case in a hetero- 
sexual marriage, each is attracted by the 
opposite attributes in the other, thus 
making up an uneasy mixture of envy 
and admiration. 

While being temperamentally the more 
feminine, Harry is the boss of his own 
barber business. It is his shop. It is his 
crippled mother who lives up the stair- 


case and it is she, it is hinted, who 
twisted him into a sexual query. She 
is not, however, blamed for his broad 
hips or present baldness. Neither is she 
credited with passing on to Harry his 
innate gentle goodness or his daily de- 
votion to little acts of love, like making 
tea and tittle-tattle to pass the time. 
Charles, on the other hand, is a vain, 
silver-haired schoolboy with a golden 
treasury of fancy phrases. To hide how 
dul] and empty he basically is, words, 
for him, are so many multi-coloured 
snowflakes that bring a sparkle to what. 
soever they light on. He is a failed actor 
and father and, twenty years ago, after 
his divorce, Harry picked him up and 
taught him hairdressing. Now they are 
partners. 4 

Unlike a conventional marriage, it is 
their similarities that tax the relation- 
ship. So long as they live together, they 
can giggle and gossip and wittily bitch 
each other, too afraid to separate. But 
all the laughter in the theatre will never 
weld them into acceptable wedlock, pro- 
duce a child, or let them forget that 
they are “queer.” Being different is to 


George Buchanan 


THE BISHOP 


His thought is immured in buildings, monumental. 
You couldn’t get a reply from it. The thinking 
has vanished, leaving only the pronouncements. 


Principally at the sight of others’ pain does he rise 

to a holy mood. He’s in despair at the prospect 

of the mass not being obedient and hungry. 

The world is crumbling. The passing of general poverty 


casts a gloom on his soul. 


be despised, even in a free democracy, 
no matter how many liberal laws are 
passed. 

These intrinsic difficulties are aggravated 
as a number of new crises threaten 
them. Business has fallen off since 
Harry one morning suddenly woke up 
quite bald. Charlie’s grown-up daughter 
is soon to visit them and both are afraid 
of ridicule and rejection. “ Might grow 
a moustache by next Wednesday,” 
boasts Charles, who has the greatest 
worry of all. Having been, caught in 
public masquerading as a woman, he 
shortly has to face a magistrate. Fear 
and shame nibble at their shaky founda- 
tions as they defend themselves by at- 
tacking each other’s familiar weaknesses. 
“It isn’t what you’ve done that counts. 
It’s the way they describe it. God help 
us all and Oscar Wilde,” cries Charles, 
many times. 

I sometimes felt the author was exploit- 
ing his characters with too little love. 
It seemed we were invited to laugh at, 
not with, these sad outsiders. Later, I 
changed my mind, remembering how in 
“gay” bars, camp wit defies the onlook- 
ers’ pity or criticism. They are, there- 
fore they exist and scream to prove it, 
just like poor Harry and Charles. 
Patrick Magee and Paul Scofield worked 
together beautifully throughout, the 
former being more recognisably real 
than I’ve ever seen him before. The 
faultless production is by Peter Hall 
and the set, with rain streaming down 
the shop window, is by Timothy O'Brien. 
While recognising the achievement of 
sustaining an evening with only two 
characters, I couldn't help wishing the 
author had truly moved us into a fuller 
comprehension. We were left to guess 
too much, perhaps because of censor- 
ship. Instead, I felt he was just skating 
over plastic ice with the odd surface 
skirmish and too many comic pirouettes. 
Homosexuals are not freaks in a side- 
show at a fairground. Their dilemma is 
a deeply serious subject about which 
we can never know enough. But Stair- 
case should be seen; it’ might help the 
spread of wider acceptance, although it 
won't provide much of an aid to greater 
understanding. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


Unpersoned: The Fall of Nikita Ser- 
geyevitch Khrushchev, by Martin Page 
35) David Burg (Chapman & Hall, 
s). 
Readable piece of Sovietology, describ- 
ing “from public and private sources” 
how Khrushchev was overthrown, and 
detailing the charges against him - agri- 
cultural failures, inefficiency, unruly be- 
haviour in public, starting a new cult of 
personality and so on. Points out that 
his successors are the first Soviet leaders 
to be “untainted by the atrocities of the 
past” - but Mr K’s fall was still a secret 
political manoeuvre. 
The Soviet World, by Luca Pietromarchi 
(Allen & Unwin, 42s). 
Strengths and weaknesses of Soviet econ- 
omy and society, discussed by former 
Italian ambassador to Moscow. 

A History of Postwar Russia, by R. W. 
Pethybridge (Allen & Unwin, 35s). 
Foreign ‘and domestic policies of Stalin- 
ism and Khrushchevinism are discussed, 
aiming at “the overall shape of Soviet 
pene from the end of the war to 
Beyond the Cold War, by Marshall D. 

Shulman (Yale, 28s). 
Suggests that as Soviet society changes, 
the cold war should also change; Ameri- 
ca’s relations with the USSR “are and 
should be multidimensional in order\that , 
we may oppose where necessary and 
collaborate where possible.” 
Secrecy and the Arms Race, by Martin 
McGuire (OUP/Harvard, 48s). 
“What is the loss in being only 50% 
confident rather than certain the advers- 
ary has not more than X missiles, or 
missiles of yield W megatons or of 
accuracy C thousand feet?” Not a book 
for the general reader. Mr McGuire 
works for the US Defence Department. 
Forgive My Grief, by Penn Jones (Mid- 
lothian Mirror, Texas $2.95). 
Texas newspaper editor’s single-handed 
attempt to get to grips with the Warren 
report. Includes much verbatim quoting 


from the commission’s proceedings. 
Ramparts magazine says: “We owe a 
debt to this tough-minded country 


editor.” 
The European Powers 1900-45, by Martin 
Gilbert (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1965, 


42s). 
The history of Europe: “a permanent 
and terrible reminder of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man.” 
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What is a war crime? 


from page 1 


not long "sat down when Ralph Schoen- 
man, who is Lord Russell’s secretary, 
a director of the Russell Foundation, and 
general secretary of the war crimes tri- 
bunal, jumped up to add that “there is 
a distinction between aggression and 
resistance to aggression.” 
Mr Schoenman’s remarks are backed by 
Lord Russell’s statement: 
“Our foes and even some of our 
friends have argued that in any war, 
both sides are guilty of committing 
atrocities and, by inference, must be 
held equally responsible. Let it be 
clear that this tribunal would never 
think of refusing to examine any evi- 
dence which supports this hypothesis. 
At the same time, we must be adamant 
on the necessity to distinguish between 
sporadic incidents in the course of a 
war of resistance fought by a colonised 
people and the acts systematically 
practised by the American forces in 
Vietnam. The tribunal must not focus 
on isolated episodes; rather it must 
uncover the pattern of acts committed 
in a systematic fashion and on higher 
orders by the US military forces in 
Vietnam.” 
This is a most unfortunate statement. 
Its tone of seeking to give orders to 
the tribunal (“the tribunal must not 
focus .. . it must uncover ... we must 
be adamant”) conflicts with the tribu- 
nal’s own statement that “our purpose 
is to establish, without fear or favour, 
the full truth about this war.” Lord 
Russell and Ralph Schoenman appear 
to have come to an a priori conclusion 
about what constitutes a war crime - 
that it is a crime committed by an 
aggressor. If this is so, and if the tribu- 
nal accepts their definition, the value of 
its work will in our view be seriously 
weakened. 
If the tribunal wishes to establish, “ with- 
out fear or favour,” the full truth about 
the war, it surely has an obligation to 


BURGLARS 
AT WORK 


Ordinary burglars, as far as we know, 
do not go in for political jobs; so when 
the offices of the Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment, Zimbabwe African People’s Union, 
Zimbabwe Review and Amnesty Inter- 
national were all raided last March, the 
general supposition was that the burglars 
were either fascists, Special Branch men, 
or agents of the South African or 
Rhodesian police, 

Now the Sunday Telegraph has stated 
that the raids were “ almost certainly ” 
the work of Rhodesian or South African 
agents. Writing last Sunday, Peter Glad- 
stone-Smith said that the agents worked 
by. placing one of their own men in the 
offices of the African freedom movement, 
posing as an opponent of apartheid. He 
has pointed out that the theft of files 
and address lists has endangered the 
freedom of supporters of “ anti-apartheid 
and full democracy” in Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 

Mr Gladstone-Smith’s report follows a 
statement by Mr Peter Benenson, chair- 
man of Amnesty International, last week, 
to the effect that unless the British 
police could give Amnesty better protec- 
tion, they would have to move to a 
neutral country. 

If it had been suspected that the agent 
of a Communist country had been re- 
sponsible for political thefts in London, 
there is no doubt that there would have 
been a good deal of hue and cry; the 
interesting thing about the African raids 
is not only that the police have been 
unable to find the intruders, but that 
they are not reported to have searched 
very diligently. Mr Robert Swann, secre- 
tary of Amnesty International, has said 
that the Special Branch, who were al- 
leged to be investigating Amnesty’s 
break-in, have not even made initial in- 
quiries. 

So far there has been no comment on 
this matter from anyone in authority. 
We look forward to hearing some ex- 
planation from the government of what 
it proposes to do to stop foreign agents 
from interfering with legitimate political 
activity in this country. 


examine the conduct of all parties in 
the war. It may then come to the con- 
clusion that the United States is far 
more guilty than the NLF; it would be 
quite entitled to do so, and we suspect 
that its conclusions would carry more 
weight than if it so defines the nature 
of a war crime as to say that only one 
side is capable of committing them. 
In this connection, it is interesting that 
Lord Russell takes his stand on the 
Nuremberg tribunal. It is quite true, 
as he says, that no-one questions the 
facts which emerged at Nuremberg. But 
he also appears to think that the partial- 
ity of the allies does not matter, and 
although he admits that “inhibiting 
factors call in question certain 
of the Nuremberg procedures,” for him 
Nuremberg is a good precedent to cite 
in order to justify a partial tribunal. 
It is at this point that we and many 
others would disagree. By what right did 
the allies at Nuremberg presume to 
judge the defeated German leaders? It 
will be answered, by the fact that the 
aliles fought for democracy against 
Nazism, which (as the trials showed) 
was a barbarous slave system, guilty of 
multiple atrocities. But did the allies 
have clean hands? Did they never kill 
innocent civilians or experiment with 
new weapons or weapons forbidden by 
the laws of war? Was the bombing of 
Dresden a war crime? Hamburg? Hiro- 
shima? Nagasaki? Did the resistance 
forces in Europe, even though they were 
fighting against oppression, commit no 
crimes? What is a war crime, anyway? 
And so today in Vietnam: have the 
“Viet Cong” not shelled and mined the 
centre of Saigon, using fragmentation 
weapons and killing and wounding 
civilians? Have they used no terror 
methods in the areas they control? 

To ask these questions is not, as Lord 
Russell says, to hold both sides equally 
responsible. This paper has always held 
that the Saigon regime and the Ameri- 
cans bear the greatest degree of respon- 
sibility for the origin and the character 
of the war. But we also hold that both 
sides in the war are responsible for it; 
we do not see how any attempt to dis- 
cover the truth about the war can avoid 
asking these questions about the part 
played by the forces of North Vietnam 
and the NLF. 

One of the difficulties at last week’s 
press conference was to distinguish the 
war crimes tribunal from the Russell 


Majority 
verdicts 


In an editorial on August 12, we drew 
attention to the rumoured proposal for 
majority verdicts in jury trials. The 
argument for majority verdicts was that 
they would help convict the guilty who 
are at present being acquitted, partly by 
cutting down on the chance of a mistrial 
through corruption of jurors; the argu- 
ment against was that the government 
had not shown any evidence of wide- 
spread jury corruption, that there were 
other ways of dealing with this problem, 
and that majority verdicts would make it 
far more likely that innocent people 
would be convicted. 

It is still likely that majority verdicts 
will be proposed in the Criminal Justice 
Bill which is soon to be brought into 
the House of Commons. The proposal has 
been denounced by the National Council 
for Civil Liberties as “ mistaken, panicky 
Fb extremely dangerous to civil liber- 
ies. 

The NCCL still claims that the govern- 
ment has not produced facts to support 
its case; the council has sent a memoran- 
dum to MPs and other interested bodies, 
and has appealed for public support to 
fight the majority verdicts proposal. It 
is going to need that support since there 
are undoubtedly strong pressures - from 
the police, for instance . in favour of 
the change. The Parliamentary civil 
liberties group has told the Home 
Secretary that the jury system should 
not be altered by the introduction of 
majority verdicts without more research. 
Some would say it should not be altered 
in this way at all. As the Council for 
Civil Liberties points out, some day you 
may be in the dock. 


Foundation. As they entered the room, 
journalists were presented with a docu- 
ment folder which contained statements 
about the Foundation as well as the 
tribunal, and items such as a pamphlet 
by Ralph Schoenman entitled A Glimpse 
of American Crimes in Vietnam. Many 
were irritated to find that they could 
only ask questions about the tribunal, 
and not about the Foundation. Thus, 
having established that the tribunal was 
not being paid for by any government, 
but was receiving a large loan from 
the Foundation, it was then impossible to 
find out any more about the Foundation’s 
finances. Vladimir Dedijer, who was in 
the chair, was curt and stern with 
journalists who wanted answers to some 
of these forbidden questions. 

At the time, it looked as though Dr 
Dedijer was trying to stage-manage the 
press conference. But amplified whispers 
from the platform made it clear that he, 
like others present, was very displeased 
at the 35-minute delay to the conference 
caused by Lord Russell’s late arrival. 
He also intervened when Ralph Schoen- 
man seemed about to get into an em- 
barrassing conflict with a reporter, say- 
ing: “‘Mr Schoenman is speaking in his 
own name.” It could be that Dr Dedijer 
was trying to keep the tribunal as in- 
dependent in fact as it is said to be 
on paper, and was anxious to avoid en- 
tangling the tribunal in arguments about 
the policy of the Russell Foundation. 
However this may be, it is clear that 
unless the war crimes tribunal is content 
to rely on the minority press, it is un- 
likely to get the kind of attention and 
coverage it wants in the West until 
it can give straight answers to reasonable 
questions and make a clearer claim to 
impartiality than it can at present. A 
British peace movement executive com- 
mented after the press conference: “If 
they make a mess of this, they'll bring 
us all down.” This may be an exaggera- 
tion, but it will be tragic if this oppor- 
tunity to reveal the truth about the war 
is lost. We fear it will be lost if the 
tribunal, however faultless its proce- 
dures, is founded on a commitment to 
one side in the war. 


MORE PRISONERS 
FOR PEACE 


The War Resisters’ International has is- 

sued the following list of people who 

will be in prison at Christmas and the 

New Year because of anti-war activities; 

it is a supplement to the list published 

in Peace News on November 18. 

GREECE 

Constantine Argirondis, Kleomvrotos 
Bonkolas, Zisimos Christopinlos, Ioan- 
nis Garaliakos, Constantine Karatatsas, 
Argirios Papageorgion, Georgos Ron- 
soponlos, Lambros Tzelas, Georgos 
Viakos, Nikos Zandalis, Odysseus 
Vravosinos, Boyati Military Prison, 
near Athens. 

NORWAY 

Einar Stalsberg, Yngvar Stromme, Frank 
Henning Fredriksen, Cato Sorensen, 
Jan Christenson, Leif Sorensen, Edvin 
Hope, Bjornar Arntsen, Walter Larsen, 
Harald Stenersen, Bjorn Kittilsen, 
Arvid Haugsbo, Age Bredal, Gunnar 
Hatlestad, Arne Haugen, Arne Fyjor- 
toft, Svein Age Bjorndal, Willy Kris- 
tiansen, Fredrik Pedersen, Wiggo 
Pettersen, Ragnar Hovindbole, Dagfinn 
Stensvik, Jarle Hagen, Arne Gausla, 
Dillingoy leir, Valer i Ostfold, Norway. 

SWITZERLAND 

André Biillinger, Robert Kneuss, Prison 
de St-Antoine, 1200 Geneve. 

Francis Béguin, Jean-Francois Guignard, 
Prison de La Chaux-de-Fonds, Pro- 
menade 20, 2300 La Chaux-de-Fonds, 

USA 

The following corrections should be 

made to the November 18 list. 

James A. Johnson, Dennis Mora and 
David A. Samas are now at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Missouri. George 
Jalbert is now at Federal Prison Camp, 
Allenwood, Pa. Bruce Hicks has been 
released from the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Sandstone, Minnesota. 
Francis Galt is a new prisoner there. 
Clifton Curran has been released from 
the Naval Correctional Institute, Ports- 
mouth (not Norwich), New Hamp- 


shire. 

COLLECTIVE GREETINGS 

Collective greetings can be sent to men 
in alternative service camps in Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden. We do not have 
space to publish the addresses of these 
camps, but the full list can be got 
from the War Resisters’ International, 
aa Avenue, Enfield, Middx (LAB 

). 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


A small anniversary passed by earlier 
this month, almost entirely unrecorded. 
One year_and twenty-three days ago, 
Norman Morrison burned himself to 
death on the steps of the Pentagon, in 
a desperate, but totally sane protest 
against the conduct of the Vietnam war. 
Norman Morrison’s sacrifice seems now, 
even more than it did then, to have had 
little or no effect on those directing the 
war. But then the Pentagon is merely 
the world’s largest office building, and 
what Norman Morrison did was, to say 
the least, unbureaucratic, and therefore 
incomprehensible to those who work 
there. Usefulness however is not the 
same thing as_ effectiveness. Norman 
Morrison’s sacrifice inspired thousands 
committed in their opposition to the 
Vietnam war, and gave pause to many 
more who were previously merely ac- 
quiescent towards it. If Camus’ dictum 
about “‘ Neither Victims nor Execution- 
ers” were ever to form the basis of a 
religion, Norman Morrison would be one 
of its first saints. 
* 

This time last year, the British press 
focussed a good deal of attention on a 
military trial in Iran, in which two 
people were sentenced to death. The 
trial was held partly in secret, and there 
was widespread criticism of gross irregu- 
larities in the procedure. After a few 
weeks of this pressure, the death sen- 
tences were commuted. 

This month, however, it was announced 
that a 25-year-old tribal leader had been 
arrested, tried and executed. This was 
the first official news about him since 
rumours of his arrest had started to 
circulate two months before. The dead 
man, Bahman Qashqai, had studied in 


England from 1960 to 1964. Politically 
he was said to be a “ liberal.” 

The Iranian Committee for the Defence 
of Political Prisoners in Iran, which 
operates from London, is demanding 
news of Bahman’s friends and family; 
it says that justice should be done and 
be seen to be done, and states that the 
Iranian government has instituted re 
pressive military rule over Iran’s tribal 
peoples. 

It is grievously depressing that the 
Iranian regime has continued in its un- 
just practices. Since last year’s protests 
lapsed, it will probably be more difficult 
now to bring any pressure to bear. But 
the effort has to be made. The Iranian 
committee’s address is 27 Coleherne 
Road, SW10. 


A propos my remarks last week about 
strategic terminology, I now ‘introduce 
an alternative. vocabulary for people 
who wish to make disarming remarks 
about defence. Some examples are 
printed here. Other contributions wel- 
come. : 
The Unclear Deterrent. device for pre- 
venting - expensively - either side 
starting a world war or, should one 
inadvertently get under way, allowing 
both sides to claim a Pyrrhic victory. 
Uninformed organisations: _ Police, 
army or any other organisation where 
you check your mind in at the guard- 
house. 
Untied Nations: even more self-explan- 
atory than the rest. , 
Spychology: cold war device that 
makes use of people like George Blake, 
Gerald Brooke etc., and results mainly 
in films about the Berlin wall. 
e e * 


Poster seen in London bookshop last 
week. 

“ AS MEMBERS 

OF THE PUBLIC 

WE ARE INDEBTED 

TO HARRY ROBERTS 

WHO PAYS FOR ENACTING 

OUR FANTASIES.” 
Indeed we are. Indeed he does. Wonder 
ah many times he’s been worked over 
so far? 
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‘How many people do you need on a damn march 
before there’s a change in policy? If we brought five 
million people out on the streets, would that really 
in any significant degree undermine Johnson's ability 
to make excuses and cast aspersions and lie end- 


lessly ?’ 


An interview 


with 


Carl Oglesby 


Part Il 


This week we publish the concluding 


part of an interview which Roger Bar-’ 


nard and Bob Overy of Peace News had 
with Carl Oglesby ex-president of 
Students For A Democratic Society, 
when he was recently in Britain. The 
first part appeared in Peace News on 
November 11. 

RO. You have said that the only way for 
Students for a Democratic Society work- 
ers to take really meaningful action to 
promote change is for them to intervene 
in the life of the community around 
them, and to go a lot further into do- 
it-yourself organisational work among 
the people than most of them are pre- 
sumably prepared to go. How far can 
you go? It seems to me that there’s a 
limit to student intervention in the 
wider community. Is that right? 

CO. Well this is exactly the basic ques- 
tion in SDS, the one which everybody 
talks about all the time. Nobody is will- 
ing to predict that we will or we won't 
make that link-up from the campus to 
the community, but everyone is well 
aware that it has to be made, and there 
are more than sporadic attempts to make 
it concrete. For example, Harvard people, 
who probably come closest to approxi- 
mating your Oxford people, have just 
had some very interesting experiences 
in going out into the community. At a 
factory near Boston, there was recently 
a strike ‘because some _ professional 
liquidators had taken over. the firm, 
and it appeared that the workers’ jobs 
were going to be wiped out. So they 
went on strike. It was a fairly limited 
strike, but SDS people went out there 
and joined the workers on their terms. 
They helped them out, provided leaflets 
and pamphlets and picketers. They got 
into dialogue with those workers and 
had a very rich experience. The strike 
failed eventually; the liquidators went 
to work, the factory closed, and the 
workers lost their jobs. I guess you call 
it redundancy or redeployment or shake- 
out or whatever over here. 

So, the experience wasn’t really conclus- 
ive in any way; but what it did show 
was that a worker/student alliance is 
possible under certain conditions, that 
it was possible for the students to talk 
the same language as the workers and 
vice versa. Tt gave many of those stud- 
ents a very important experience with 
the real world, or, at least, the non- 
campus world. 


In another instance, they really took 
the bit between their teeth, went down 
to a big warehouse section close to the 
docks in Boston, and passed out leaflets 
against the war in Vietnam. And they 
got themselves into some real hot trouble 
down there; they ran into a mighty big 
crew of dunder-headed patriots in that 
area. But they kept going back day after 
day, and pretty soon they began to find 
out that there were a great many people 
in that area in sympathy with them. So 
it was finally possible for them to show 
up there with no danger of getting hurt, 
beaten up, and, beyond that, with a very 
real possibility of being able to talk to 
people, of engaging them in some long 
and attentive discussion about Vietnam 
and what it meant for America, and so 
on. Things like this are happening pretty 
much all the way across the country. 
RO. So it’s not true to say, as a lot of 
news reports have done, that the SDS 
momentum of a year back has virtually 
dried up? 

CO. No, I'd say that was very untrue. It 
may seem in the future that the move- 
ment is on the wane, because there may 
be fewer dramatic demonstrations 
against the war. But don’t be misled 
when you read in the papers that only 
a few people showed up for the demon- 
strations that are coming up between 
November 8 and 11. Sure, maybe just 
a few people will show up; that doesn’t 
mean that the movement’s on the wane. 


New kind of politics 


On the contrary. The movement is now 
building up faster than ever before. At 
Harvard last year, they had something 
like 200 students in the SDS chapter, 
but at the beginning of this year they 
signed up over 1,000, without even a 
very well planned recruitment drive. 
And of course, for all those who take out 
membership cards and pay dues, there 
are a great many more sympathisers who 
don’t bother to do those things. 

The country is opening up to what SDS 
is saying. When I became president in 
the summer of 1965 I started getting 
speaking invitations, and they all came 
either from the east coast or the west 
coast. Speaking invitations are still com. 
ing from those areas, sure, but now there 
are more and more coming from Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Nevada, South Dakota, North 


Dakota, places like that. The word’s 
getting through that there’s a new kind 
of politics in the country. And the 
country’s very worried. America’s just 
plain worried right now, that’s the one 
strong word which sums up the atmos- 
phere. Worried, and confused. Even the 
people who are most reactionary and 
aggressive about the Vietnam war, the 
cold war warriors and the hot war boys, 
even a lot of these people are probably 
more open now to a certain kind of 
discussion about the war which they 
weren't open to at all a year ago. 


RB. I had the impression from what I'd 
been reading recently about SDS that 
the movement was going underground, 
and I found this worrying because it 
carried implications of all sorts of crazy 
adolescent conspiracy theories of politics, 
which are always the first warning sig- 
nals of disintegration. I’m glad you’ve 
cleared up this point, because it seems 
from what you’ve just been saying that 
SDS is by no means going underground, 
and that what is happening in the move- 
ment is simply a reflection of the fun- 
damental recognition that you don’t 
change policy by having demonstrations 
and marches, although you do get a lot 
of personal self-satisfaction which is 
great for the soul but of precious little 
use in the long run. Is this correct? 


CO. Yes, this is nearer the true facts 
of the matter. The first demonstration 
that we had against the war in April 
1965, we thought would be a success if 
6,000 people came along. Well, as it 
happened, something like 25,000 turned 
up. Hundreds of thousands of people 
demonstrated on the first international 
days of protest last October. Then in 
November last year the organised protest 
march on Washington brought some 
where in the vicinity of 40,000 people 
out on the streets. So pretty soon one 
was forced to ask, just how many people 
do you need on a damn march before 
there’s a change in policy? All right, 
5,000 don’t bring a change in policy. 
20,000 come to the National Monument, 
apparently that won’t bring a _ policy 
change either. Nor, it seems, will 50,000 
converging on Washington. If we brought 
five million people out on the streets, 
would that really in any significant de- 
gree undermine Johnson's ability to 
make excuses and cast aspersions and 
lie endlessly? 


af 


RB. And when you can manage to con- 
front that question and face up to its 
awful implications, then you’ve reached 
the threshold of a need for ideology, a 
need for a better, more coherent under- 
standing of the political mechanisms at 
wore in your own community and coun- 
ry. 

CO. Yes, it’s from that point onwards 
that you want to get in closer contact 
with, not simply your complaints, but 
your own description of a society in 
which those complaints would no longer 
be made because they wouldn’t be 
necessary. So you start thinking, what do 
we want America to be, what do we 
want America to become? And when you 
can begin to think about that, then you 
can begin to talk about it, and then 
you can begin to clarify this vision, of 
what American society could and should 
be, and from that point on you can begin 
to construct a political theory of change. 
RO. Do you think SDS has found its 
own political theory of change yet? 


CO. No, we don’t really have our own 
theory of change yet, and so there’s a 
lot of silly revolutionary romanticism 
in SDS. Everything that’s even possibly 
a victory is immediately denounced by 
hard-line moralists as being a sell-out 
or co-optation or some such thing. The 
reason for that, it seems to me, is that 
we don’t yet know just how American 
society can or will change step by step, 
and consequently people take emotional 
refuge in a kind of apocalyptic theory of 
change, a ‘“ revolutionary instant ” theory 
of how things are going to happen. They 
don’t actually go as far as to talk about 
the working class arising as one man 
and throwing off the yoke of capitalistic 
exploitation, etc, they’re not quite that 
silly; but, on the other hand, they don’t 
work out an alternative articulation of 
that particular way of thinking. So what 
we’re left with is this explosive kind of 
mood, and it’s bad for the movement. 


RB. Yes, isn’t this a form of self-defence 
against the onslaught of those hostile 
fears which come to us maybe in the 
middle of the night, that perhaps, des- 
pite everything, the system is going to 
win out and we’re going to get pulver- 
ised, that we’re not going to change any- 
thing after all, that we’re going to lose 
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and nothing can be done about it. God 
knows, it’s understandable. 
CO. Sure, it’s understandable. But the 
distinctive thing about this particular 
political fantasy is that it’s never quite 
out in the open, so it never gets ex- 
plicitly challenged; and yet, despite that, 
people stilk operate in the shadow of 
the fantasy and their decisions are pro- 
foundly affected by the fact that they 
are that fantasy’s victims. 
RO. Can you tell us about some of the 
more specific directions in which this 
“community of organisers” you speak 
of is now moving? 
CO. Yes, well, there is a great deal of 
interest in SDS about working in the 
deep south; specifically, people are in- 
terested in setting up community pro- 
jects in southern cities. That’s at least 
artly due to the challenge that SNCC 
fas put to us with its concept of “ Black 
Power.” Stokely Carmichael has been 
very explicit on this point; the proper 
business of the white organiser, as 
Stokely sees it, is the organising of the 
white poor. The peculiar euphoria that 
develops in a southern black community 
when pretty white girls and nice white 
boys come down from the north is not 
only non-political but positively destruc- 
tive of political movement. People mis- 
take euphoria for change. The black 
people in the south, being quite un- 
accustomed to ever hearing a kind word 
from Whitey, all of a sudden see some 
of Whitey’s best; upper-middle-class 
people in many cases, who now want to 
go right beyond conversation, who wish 
in many cases to go into a relationship 
of very intense fraternity with them. 
Consequently, they think therefore that 
Whitey mustn't be all bad; they begin 
to make exceptions to their rather mono- 
lithic political view of Whitey. The white 
man can change, the black man begins 
to say; and if the white man can change 
from the redneck racist into the pretty 
young girl, then the black man doesn’t 
have any more problems. Well, SNCC has 
very rightly pointed out that this is a 
bad political development. * 
RB. So the white man’s presence in the 
black communities is often counter-pro- 
ductive, even positively damaging? 
CO. Yes, absolutely. There’s a very good 
example of this happening right now in 
the East Side project in Cleveland. 
We’ve got white SDS organisers in a 
black ghetto there; specifically, we’ve got 
a fellow working there by the name of 
Bill Ayers. Bill is one of the more com- 
mitted of the SDS organisers, and also 
one of the more effective. What he’s 
especially good at is working with chil- 
dren, He’s gone into the East side of 
Cleveland, and, with several other people, 
he’s set up a community school which 
is wholly independent of the public 
school system. At the moment it’s for 
pre-school kids (4, 5, 6-year-olds); you 
could think of it as a nursery school, 
I suppose. It’s in the real hot, tough 
part of Cleveland’s East Side. And the 
kids, the little kids, they’re falling in 
love with him; the small black kids, 
they really go head over heels in_ love 
with this guy. It’s easy to see why. Bill’s 
a lovable person, and he’s absolutely 
committed to them; he makes every 
aaa of his life available to those 
ids. 


Emasculation 


But these are exactly the kids whose 
fathers are being driven out of their 
homes by the vagaries of the welfare 
state. You see, one of the big problems 
in the Negro urban community is the 
all but total emasculation of the Negro 
male. This emasculation has many 
sources, but one of the biggest factors 
to be reckoned with is that he can 
never hold down a job. Consequently, 
his woman can never depend on him for 
making the family secure, and so she 
can’t respect him, because he can't do 
that one basic thing which American 
society says is the fundamental! respon- 
sibility of the male. And because he 
knows very well that he’s not respected 
by his woman, and because he knows he 
can’t do anything about the system that 
deprives him of job opportunities, his 
response is the old habitual reaction of 
people under immense stress; he takes 
to drinking a little too much wine, he 
gambles too much, and generally orient- 
ates himself towards the street-corner 


culture instead of towards the family 
culture. 

RB. And this is perfectly natural, isn’t 
it, because in his circumstances the 
street corner is the only place where he 
can find those emotional reinforcements 
that everyone of us has some minimaal 
need for, some very basic urge simply 
to find out from someone else’s glance 
that we’re considered to be a human 
being. 4 

CO. Yes, and this is where the pinch 
comes. He can’t get that reinforcement 
at home, but he can get it on the street 
corner; he can’t get it from the building- 
up of his home and family, that’s very 
very hard for the black man to do in the 
ghettoes, but he can get it in that 
peculiar Negro subculture that moves 
from poolroom to bar to fancy car, and 
so on. 


Alienation 


The welfare state further collaborates in 
this emasculation of the black man. For 
example, one of the big American wel- 
fare programmes is ‘ Aid To Dependent 
Children.” This programme makes avail. 
able certain minimal subsistence funds 
to poor mothers, and it’s a condition of 
the aid money that it’s cut off if the 
father is living at home. The crazy idea 
is that if the father is around, then 
he should damn well get a job. Well, the 
black men can’t get a job, so he can’t 
take care of. his wife and kids. So what 
does he do? He evacuates the home. 
This makes his wife and kids eligible for 
welfare aid. But you can imagine what 
goes through his head. He loses still 
more pride, he develops still more self- 
spite, more self-disgust, contempt, and 
so on. In short, he’s even more deeply 
emasculated. 

RO. But how does this connect up with 
Bill Ayers? 

CO. Well, Bill finds himself becoming 
the focus of that love which the kids 
have been frustrated in the expression 
of; instead of identifying with black 
men, they identify with this white man. 
And so the whole mystique of Whitey, 
the man who has all the answers, gets 
reinforced instead of broken down. The 
black man, the father, is, by powerful 
implication, even further humiliated. 
So what should Bill Ayers do? Should 
he stay in the project and keep working 
with these kids, on the grounds that their 
situation is so very desperate that some- 
one has to work with them, somebody 
has to give them a hand? And should 
he then face the implications of this, 
namely, the further alienation of these 
kids and their mothers from the black 
male father? Or should he take the hard 
line and say that the black man has got 
to do it for himself, and that the white 
man’s intervention in the change pro- 
cess at that level is counter-productive 
vis-a-vis the developing of real political 
power in black society? 

And should he then face the implications 
of this, namely, leaving those kids to that 
street-corner rot which is going to be 
the lot of several generations of such 
kids? Because the black man is not 
going to re-sexualise himself overnight 
simply because Bill Ayers decides to 
leave the Cleveland project. But if he 
does leave, those little black kids will 
continue to lead the kind of life they 
were used to before Bill came along and 
started working with them, a life of 
despondency, of ritual distress, of insti- 
tutionalised despair. They’! die. Is their 
death, their social death, too great a 
price to pay for that day out there in 
the future somewhere when the black 
man comes once again into his own, 
asserts his manhood, and turns the asser- 
tion of that manhood into a political 
gesture? Is it worth it? Can you predict 
that if Whitey doesn’t interfere then the 
black man will be able to take care of 
himself and his wife and kids in good 
time? 

So, these kind of problems vex people 
who are doing organising work in the 
black communities. It’s not just a simple 
matter of a clear and easy analysis that 
gives you a clear alternative and tells 
you clearly what to do. And of course, 
the real crunch hasn’t been mentioned 
yet: so far, Bill Ayers is the only person 
who’s aware of these problems vis-d-vis 
his own position in the Cleveland pro- 
ject. What happens when he comes to 
trying to explain all this to the kids and 


their mothers and the black fathers? 
That’s when the real pain begins. 

RB. When you spoke at the march on 
Washington last November, you said that 
you were there for the purpose of des- 
cribing and naming the particular kind 
of system which makes the Vietnam war 
possible, even necessary. You named that 
system “ corporate liberalism.” Can you 
talk about corporate liberalism today in 
a little more detail? 

CO. Well, 1 wanted to say something to 
the liberals involved in that particular 
demonstration on that day. 1 wanted to 
suggest to them that maybe when they 
said “ liberal’ ’they were talking about 
something quite different from what 
people in Washington were talking about 
when they said “ liberal.” So that speech 
was pitched to the “liberal” elements 
in the march. I wanted to suggest to 
them that they had somehow been be- 
trayed, abandoned, traduced by the very 
folks who they thought were the true 
carriers of the torch. I wanted to explain 
to them why there is such a thing as a 
“ radical” politics that differs markedly 
from their “liberal” politics; that is, 
a radicalism that isn’t simply a form 
of ‘ liberalism-only-more-so,” something 
which is, in fact, quite different from 
the bastardised liberalism of Washing- 
ton, a politics which comes down hard 
on the relevance of a humanist vision 
of society and which wants to point out, 
in no uncertain terms, that the liberal 
elites who run our country are not very 
much interested in the humanising of 
our society, but only in operating with 
ever greater poise, skill and finesse with. 
in the particular power/political systems 
in which they happen to live. 

RB. SDS-type politics are, I suppose, one 
of the obvious directions in which we 
have to move. Do you see any other 
directions, any other hopeful signs of 
potential growth, in the West? 


Two moralities 


CO. Well, that’s an interesting question, 
because there’s something happening 
right now in America that has a bearing 
at this point, it may even be something 
that’s happening throughout the West, 
though I’m not sure. I’m talking about 
the Church. Reinhold Niebuhr faced the 
First World War in all its horror and 
said that it was impossible for the 
Church to remain sequestered, that some- 
how the Church had to involve itself 
in the affairs of men, because this kind 
of mass ideological murder, this uni- 
versal atrocity, just couldn’t be allowed 
to happen again. He wanted to describe 
the basis for a kind of Church involve- 
ment, if not activism, and in line with 
this he developed his famous political 
theory of the two moralities. That is, 
there’s a morality for the Church and 
a morality for the street, and if the 
churchman is going to have any rele- 
vance at all in the street, then he has 
to understand that morality has to do 
with political vocabulary and political 
wer. Therefore, the churchman can’t 
ay claim any longer to his clerical 
pieties; or rather, he should be allowed 
to be as pious as he wants to, but if he 
gets too pious the powerful people just 
won’t listen to him and he won’t be able 
to make counsel with them. 
RB. And this, of course, degenerated still 
further into the doctrine of the lesser 
evil, and Niebuhr himself became one 
of the most rigid cold war warriors of 
them all. 


Radical Church 


CO. Yes, exactly. If they were to have 
any influence at all, Niebuhr argued, 
then the business of the Church people 
was to secularise themselves to some 
extent; and, to a liberal, this meant 
accepting the fundamental principles and 
premises of power politics. But what 
seems to be going on among church 
intellectuals in America now, Catholics 
and Protestants alike (Jewish intel- 
leetuals in America are in a somewhat 
different position), is a growing feeling 
that Niebuhr was right in his first point, 
namely, that the Church has to involve 
itself in the thick of life, but quite 
wrong on his second point. 

What they’re now saying is that the 
Church doesn’t really involve itself as 
a moral agent by acepting the moral 
presuppositions of those who have 


power, and that, in fact, the difference 
between church people and power hold- 
ers disappears when the church people 
accept those various sets of scruples 
which constrain the behaviour of power 
politicians. 

I think that what is about to happen 
is a new Christian radicalism in which 
the church people are going to say, 
“Yes, we have to involve ourselves, but 
we have to involve ourselves on our 
terms, not on the terms of those who 
have the power.” We see it happening 
in Italy, with the emergence of the 
Catholic left. We see it in Latin America 
perhaps better than anywhere else, 
where the new revolutionary leaders are 
the young priests who are very closely 
identified with the peasantry and 
strongly alienated from the Church 
hierarchy. In Brazil, for example, after 
the April Fool’s Day coup in 1964, for 
every one member of the Communist 
Party that Castelo Branco’s regime threw 
into jail it also threw into jail ten 
Catholie priests. That ratio is still held 
today. The most wanted man in Brazil 
isn’t a member of the Communist Party, 
he isn’t even much of a Marxist; he’s a 
man by the name of Aljeppio de Freitas, 
a Catholic priest very much on the model 
of Padre Camillo Torres in Colombia. 
The leadership for the Latin American 
revolution is coming from the Church. 
RO. The Church has been pretty strongly 
involved in the civil rights struggle in 
the States over the past few years, 
hasn't it? : 

CO. Yes, and I think this was because 
the church people began to realise that 
the civil rights struggle wasn’t some- 
thing you could simply put into a pack- 
age and deal with all by itself. The basic 
reasons for racism have a lot to do 
with the total structure of American 
capitalist society, and more and more 
church people are now becoming more 
and more open to a radical critique of 
that society, more and more are begin- 
ning to realise and believe that they 
have to go into direct political opposi- 
tion on a radical basis, on the basis of an 
analysis that hooks all America’s prob- 
lems together and sees them in a very 
broad political and theoretical frame- 
work. I have one essay in a new book 
coming out next year, the book consists 
of two essays, and the second essay is 
by a theologian at Princeton; my part 
of the book consists of a radical descrip- 
tion of the Cold War, and his contribu- 
tion concerns the relevance of Christian- 
ity to the idea of, social revolution. 

RB. You're giving me images now of 
Alexander Blok’s poem, The Twelve, in 
which Christ suddenly appears in the 
last stanza amid all the snow of wintry 
Moscow, and he’s carrying a red flag 
and leading the people on towards libera- 
tion. Is that too far-fetched? 

CO. No, I don’t think so, because what 
all this ferment amounts to is a recovery 
of that sense of “Christ of the garbage 
mounds,” that militant Christ of the 
people, instead of the brocaded, em- 
broidered Christ of the great cathedrals. 
There’s a very definite movement away 
from pomp, away from all that irrelevant 
theologising in a vacuum, All the Christ- 
ian radicals are now saying that God 
is history, that a worship of God is a 
working in history, and therefore that 
obedience to the Christian ethic implies 
necessarily a commitment to political 
action. So that we’re now at a position 
where Camillo, the Colombian priest, is 
able to say that “all Catholics not on 
the side of the revolution dre living in 
mortal sin.” The message is growing 
all the time, and if you talk to any of 
the more intelligent church people in 
the States today, you’ll find that this is 
what they’re thinking about. 

Sg it just might be the case that there’s 
change coming, within an institution as 
important to American society as the 
Church, in many ways, still is; and it 
may be the case that it’s on the wings 
of this kind of change that we’ll find a 
small glimmer of more hope for the 
discovery of a distinctively radical 
American politics. 
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‘Satisfactory’ service volunteers 


to get military exemption 


Young Italians who serve “satisfac- 
torily” in selected development pro- 
grammes in countries outside Europe are 
to be exempted from military service, 
under a new bill passed by the Italian 
senate on November 4. 
Printed in the information bulletin on 
long-term voluntary service, put out by 
UNESCO, is the full text of the law. 
Article 1 says: 
“The Minister of Defence has the 
authority, in peacetime, to relieve 
temporarily from military obligation 
young men who, having special skills 
and qualifications, request to serve 
for a period of at least two consecutive 
years in a developing country outside 
Europe.” 
The alternative service must be under. 
taken in developing countries with which 
Italy has bilateral agreements on techni- 
cal assistance programmes, or in pro- 
grammes of international organisations 
“recognised by the Italian government.” 
Qualifications, decisions on military post- 
ponement and exemption, selection of 
suitable developing countries, the type 
of assistance to be offered, and means 
of control over the volunteers will be 
decided “from time to time” by the 
Minister of Defence in co-operation with 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Educa- 
tion and the Interior. 
Interested persons must file an applica- 
tion with the Ministry of Defence within 
the 30 days “ which precede the calling 
to the army of the age-group concerned.” 
Within six months of an acceptance each 
volunteer must have started his service 


in his assigned country. In order to 
obtain exemption from military service, 
the interested persons must submit an 
application to the Minister of Defence 
within 30 days of the termination of the 
service. 

“Postponement from military service” 
will be suspended for those “ who have 
not satisfactorily accomplished the ser- 
vice to which they have been assigned.” 
The bill becomes law when it is pub- 
lished within the next few weeks in 
the Italian government’s official publica- 
tion, Gazzetta Ufficiale. 


Alternative service 
in Belgium 


A correspondent writes: Alternative ser- 
vice is not going too well at the “ Protec- 
tion Civile”? camp at Kemexhe in Bel- 
gium. The most important feeling we 
have in our hearts is that we are use- 
less. Being in a service supposed to 
provide help iin the event of catastrophe, 
we don’t do work very often. We can’t 
organise a catastrophe. 

We wash lorries all day long, all week: 
for three months now we have been doing 
it. We’re getting tired of doing nothing. 
We want to undertake useful work. We 
wrote to the ministry asking to be 
transferred to hospitals or homes, but re- 
ceived no answer. There is discipline as 
in the army (blankets to be folded this 
way, officers, sergeants ...) and the 


Apartheid marches on... 


Theodore Kloppenburg writes from Dur- 
ban: Slowly but surely everything in 
South Africa is being fitted into the 
pattern of apartheid. The latest news is 
the refusal by the Minister of Planning 
to reconsider a ruling by the Group 
Areas Board about the Marianhill Mis- 
sion in Pine Town, near Durban. This 
Catholic mission was started about a cen- 
tury ago and has continually grown, 
through hard and unselfish work. When 
one visits the place, one feels the atmos- 
phere of peace, prayer and work. 

This lovely, matured place is zoned 
for “whites only.” Any time from now 
on, a petty civil servant can suddenly 
arrive and tell all the non-whites to go, 
go anywhere between heaven and hell, 
and there is no redress. 

At present, Marianhill is owned by the 
Church, and contains a non-white school, 
high school, and teachers’ college. Some 
5,000 teachers have been trained there. 
The school has been in existence for 
thirty years, and some of its non-white 
students have later achieved notable 
successes. There is a class where weaving 
and dressmaking is taught to African 
women by white Sisters of Mercy. Also a 
small art academy is maintained where 


promising students are instructed in 
essentials and theory. 


There is also an orphanage for some 
100 African children, who otherwise 
would be neglected waifs in the rough- 
and-tumble existence of the crowded 
ghetto, which our semantic-wise govern- 
ment names “ African Townships.” More- 
over, there are doctors and trained 
nurses who, with other staff, maintain 
an efficient hospital with 40 beds for 
whites and 280 for non-whites. Whenever 
the axe falls, the white patients can stay. 
But the non-whites will have to shift 
to... who really cares? 


The Marianhill Mission has its own water 
supply from a nearby river. Bad luck 
that this river runs through an area set 
aside for coloureds, the unfortunate des- 
cendants of mixed marriages, for this 
water supply is therefore in danger too. 
One imagines that the Minister of Plan- 
ning assured the deputation on behalf 
of the Mission that the place will not 
be developed for ten years. But ten 
years are short, apartheid long, misery 
deep and compassion non-existent. Our 
conscience, our white goodwill, is in deep 
coma. 


Dave Shipper 


South Africa: in briet 


At a Potchefstroom University sym- 
posium held recently, Mr G. J. Malan, 
general manager of the Munitions Pro- 
duction Board, was obviously dissatisfied 
with the mere quadrupling (in recent 
years) of the “defence” budget. The 
Republic must soon consider its ability 
to manufacture guided missiles and 
other advanced weapons, he said. It was 
the “national duty” of the Board “‘to 
find, establish or even create” such 
facilities. 

In Tokyo a conference of heads of all 
Japanese missions in Africa was recently 
held. Tt is reported that efforts are to 
be made to expand commercial relations 
with South Africa and to withdraw 
support for the UN Afro-Asian bloc, 
which called for the use of force in 
South-West Africa. 

It is reported that the late Dr Verwoerd 
was in favour of changing the name of 
apy Africa to the “ Republic of Good 

ope.” 

Bishop Alphaeus Hamilton Zulu has the 
distinction of being the first non-white 
bishop of the Anglican Church in South 


Africa. He also is the first Bishop of 
Zululand and Swaziland not to occupy 
his official residence, ‘“ Bishopshurst,” 
Eshowe. His application to live there has 
been turned down by the Department of 
Bantu Administration and Development, 
who presumably view the appointment of 
an African Anglican bishop as an unwel- 
come development. 

“South African Digest,” the Pretoria 
propaganda weekly which never lies (but 
only selects a portion of the truth), an- 
nounces that one of the world’s largest 
and most modern film studios is to be 
built at a cost of R4 million (£2 million) 
near Johannesburg. Films produced are 
expected to earn valuable foreign ex- 
change, particularly as there is an inter. 
national shortage of television films. 
Since Mr Hertzog, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, refuses even to consider 
widespread requests for the inauguration 
of a TV service, TV films will be for 
export only. : 
“Dagbreek En Sondagnus,”’ the Afri- 
kaans Sunday newspaper, recently pub- 
lished an example of “sketches” done 
by Ann, a chimpanzee in Pretoria zoo. 
Police from the Pretoria special branch 
have vetted an exhibition of the chim- 
panzee’s work in Pretoria zoo to make 
sure that none of the “drawings” are 
seditious. 


main phrase used by the ministry is that 
it is “ not better, and not worse than in 
the army.” 

But, in fact, it is worse. We have no 
cultural facilities, no sports facilities, 
nothing, not even the use of a typewriter. 
If it answers, the ministry always an- 
swers negatively. 

Another main trouble is the connection 
between Protection Civile work and the 
army. We may be required (it has 
happened before) to deal with fires in 
army camps. Also we have had to attend 
atomie energy courses and to sit examin- 
ations. When no-one answered the ques- 
tions we were all punished, with refusal 
of home leave for a month. Normally 
we are allowed to return home for 36 
hours every fortnight. We refused to 
co-operate because the dividing line be- 
tween civilian and military action is so 
thin. We have been required to make 
safe a repair in a NATO pipeline. 

Arrests are common: for refusing to 
give fingerprints, for omitting to salute 
an officer, for refusing to wash out an 
officer's room, for refusing to wear the 
uniform (this concerns only one of us), 
and so on. We fight for a better future. 
We have good hope. Some people help 
us. 


VIETNAM FAST 


Candadian student Brian Waite, 22, 


from the University of British 
Columbia, fasts outside the US em- 
bassy in London in protest against 
American aggression in Vietnam. 
Mr Waite, who opposes the war on 
moral and legal grounds, began his 
a “ midnight on Friday, Novem- 
er 11. 


Coming to 
Canada? 


Hundreds of ‘“draft-dodgers” are re- 
ported to have been travelling from the 
USA into Canada over recent months. 
In July the Canadian Citizenship Min- 
ister told parliament that 20,000 aliens, 
including many from the USA, were 
applying for “landed” immigrant status 
after having entered Canada as visitors. 
A report in the National Guardian last 
month spoke of estimates that from 
500 to 2,000 draft resisters are now in 
Canada. 

The US Central Committee for Conscien- 
tious Objectors reports in a recent News 
Notes that press interest in this method 
of escaping military service in Vietnam 
is persistent. They say that they will 
shortly be getting out a document on 
the legal situation of men who go to 
Canada, but: ‘The facts themselves 
tend to discourage emigration as a 
solution to one’s draft problems.” 

As the National Guardian points out, 
young men who emigrate to Canada for 
this reason face “an agonising decision, 
for it often means a complete break 
with parents and friends.” The Canadian 
immigration authorities present no prob- 
lems and the man with landed immi- 
grant status cannot be extradited by 
the US authorities; but, once declared 
delinquent by his draft board, a man 
can never go back to America without 
danger of arrest, and the statute of 
limitations does not apply. 
Nevertheless, once the “ draft-dodger” 
is in Canada “an informal network of 
people swings into operation to help.” 
One of the welcoming student groups 
in Canada, SUPA (Student Union for 
Peace Action) in Toronto, is actively en- 
couraging young Americans to emigrate 
with its popular “guide”, Coming to 
Canada? 


Greek girl gets 
ten years 


SENTENCE TWELVE YEARS AFTER 
OFFENCE 

Early in November Miss Eleni Voulgari, 
aged 30, was sentenced to 10 years’ 
imprisonment by a Greek military court 
for sheltering a “spy,” according to in- 
formation received by the League for 
Democracy in Greece. The offence was 
committed 12 years ago. 

Miss Voulgari was eighteen in 1954 when 
other members of her family were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment for 
harbouring her brother-in-law, who had 
entered Greece illegally. At that time 
she was told she would not be wanted 
at the trial. She has been living openly 
as a dressmaker in Athens ever since. 
The imprisoned members of her family 
were recently released under measures 
introduced by the present government. 
The law under which Miss Voulgari was 
sentenced is one of the _ notorious 
Metaxas laws (375) brought in during 
the pre-war military dictatorship. It was 
thought to have been suspended by the 
present government. 

Information from Greece is scarce at the 
moment. The trial of the alleged mur 
derers of Gregory Lambrakis, Greek MP 
and peace leader, is proceeding and is 
expected to continue until January. A 
major trial of officers accused of taking 
part in the left-wing “ Aspida plot” is 
also under way. It is believed that 
Michael Peristerakis, president of the 
Bertrand Russell Committee of 100, will 
shortly be released after serving a four 
months’ prison sentence for political ac- 
tivities while a soldier. 


RHODESIA 


violent revolution or 
non-violent expeditionary force? 
Judy Todd 
Nicholas Chitsiga 
Friday November 25 7 pm 


Archbishop Roberts S.J. 
Rev Ralph Bell 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1 
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In a letter to Peace News published on 
October 21, John Morris wrote that 
workers in industrial democracies must 
elect their managers from within their 
own ranks, with a time limit on their 
tenure of office. The failure to do this, 
as he says, is the major weakness of 
the Factory for Peace; but it is a lot 
more difficult to remedy than he implies. 
It is true that the Yugoslavs have 
learned that it is better to have a series 
of averagely good managers, but their 
creation of “ workers’ control” factories 
took place in a totally different econ- 
omic and social context. 

Firstly, there was a revolution, with the 
workers taking over the factories physic- 
ally. There was no prospect of going 
bankrupt, as the state guaranteed the 
ees of their products in the national 
plan. 

Secondly there was a cadre of politically 
active workers with an evolutionary con- 
cept of how to establish workers’ con- 
trol. What we see now is the product 
of years of development. Also, many 
workers had technical insight and ability 
in their particular industry. 


The development of workers’ control in 
this country will be a programme of 
fragmented reform, in which isolated 
units spring into existence. Many al- 
ready exist, in various stages of develop. 
ment, and in the last fifty years many 
more have ceased to exist. The lesson 
we can learn from the Yugoslavs is that 
we need a social theory of development, 
related to the British economic and 
social environment, and that factories 
must develop from groups of workers 
with a common knowledge and under- 
standing of technical processes. 


Working it out for ourselves 


Fifty years ago, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb said that the “self-governing 
workshop” had failed not through 
character defects or lack of capital, but 
through inadequate discipline, failure to 
gain knowledge of the market, and in- 
ability to make fast enough technical 
change. Since then a new class of tech- 
nologists and managers has appeared, 
who control the day-to-day running of 
many factories. These people, within an 
industrial democracy, can provide the 
marketing knowhow and drive for tech- 
nical change; but this also makes for 
the creation of an immovable technical 
elite. 

Do we really want workers to change 
the character of their lives by controlling 
their own destinies, or do we want to 
preserve the artificial and restrictive 
divisions of our present society? As we 
move into an era in which the machine 
multiplies the work output of the worker, 
the need to channel man’s intellectual 
energy and capacity into exploiting 
technology will become the dominant 
feature of the educational system. It is 
only a matter of time before we can get 
the people out of the way and let the 
machines proceed at their own pace; 
‘ meaningful ” work as far as most trades. 
men are concerned is already an obso- 
lete concept. 


If we want to create “ self-soverning 
workshops,” let us attempt to encourage 
prospective industrial democrats to pro- 
duce that class of work within their own 
industry that requires “craft skill” and 
those imperishable industrial arts which 
give the work character and value. To 
produce goods for mass consumption 
which require little craft skill and pro- 


Paul Derrick 


The future of the 


company 


The government's new Companies Bill 
is half as long again as the one killed 
by the elections last spring; it includes 
new provisions, about the supervision of 
insurance companies and the disclosure 
of nominee shareholdings, share dealings 
by directors and incentive schemes for 
executives like the Garda Trust. Its main 
theme is the disclosure of more infor- 
mation about company activities, which 
is welcomed by shareholders because 
they will be able to judge the value of 
shares more accurately and by the TUC 
because trade unionists will be better 
able to judge the ability of companies 
to pay wage increases. 

But perhaps the most interesting dis- 
closure is Douglas Jay’s announcement 
that the government is preparing a 
second Companies Bill which will deal 
with the “ whole philosophy of the joint 
stock company.” That philosophy is at 
present essentially capitalist: company 
directors must not, in law, concern them. 
selves with the interests of their cus- 
tomers, their workers or the community 
generally except insofar as doing so 
helps to increase the profits and divi- 
dends of shareholders. 

But many company chairmen and the 
Institute of Directors like to say that 
company directors have wider respon- 
sibilities - responsibilities to customers, 
workers and the community. And the 
second Companies Bill, which may be 
ready by 1968, will apparently be con- 
cerned |with bringing company law into 
line with public opinion and the needs 
of the twentieth century. Mr Jay indi- 
cated that it would be concerned not only 
with extending the legal responsibilities 
of directors but also with associating 
wage earners In some way as partners 
in industry. 

In his book Socialism and the New 
Society Mr Jay argued that workers 
should be represented on company 
boards, as in Germany. Mr George Dari- 
ing, who has been associated with him in 
preparing the legislation on companies, 
has said that workers shotild have the 
legal right to share in the earnings and 
in the control of companies. 

This theme has been commended by 
other Labour leaders. Mr Callaghan 
argued at the 1950 Labour Party Con- 


ference that the return as well as the 
liability of the shareholder should be 
permanently limited by law and that 
‘residual company earnings’ should be 
shared among those actively associated 
in production. Mr Wilson himself. said 
in 1958 that there is “plenty of room in 
our taxation system and in our financial 
system for a very big expansion of that 
kind of company organisation that rules 
out the equity element and the possibiL 
ity of unearned capital gain.” . ' 

It may be that proposals of this kind 
will be put forward when tthe Labour 
Party’s working party on industrial 
democracy produces its report. It is said 
that the TUC evidence to the Royal 
Commission on Taxation will propose 
workers’ or trade union representation 
On company boards. The Liberals have 
been active in devising schemes for co- 
ownership in industry, and even some 
Conservatives have argued in favour of 
some kind of industrial partnership. But 
wage earners are not likely to be very 
interested in proposals for them to be 
associated more closely with manage- 
ment in increasing profits for sharehold- 
ers. Effective industrial democracy de- 
mands not only participation in control 
but also a change in the basis of owner- 


ship. 
It would be disastrous if the gavernment 
were to produce cut and dried proposals 
on the philosophy of the joint stock 
company and try to impose them on the 
country in the same way as the Selective 
Employment Tax was imposed. There 
should be full public discussion on this 
important matter long before legislation 
is formulated; I hope that the govern- 
ment will outline its ideas in a White 
Paper as soon as the Labour Party re- 
port on industrial democracy has been 
published and as soon as the TUC has 
made up its mind about its evidence to 
the Royal Commission. 

Paul Derrick, who was born in 1916, 
describes himself as an “ Owenite social- 
ist.” From 1959 to 1966 he worked for 
the research department of the Sunday 
Citizen, and now he works for the re- 
search department of the International 
Co-operative Alliance. He was Labour 
candidate for Sutton and Cheam in 1964, 
and is the author of books, pamphlets 
and numerous articles. 


vide meaningful work only for the new 
class of technicians is asking for trouble. 
However, much satisfaction and personal 
development can take place, if a major 
effort is made to involve workers in the 
process of technical change. An Ameri- 
can electronics firm, Non-Linear Systems, 
Inc, has done this for straight business 
reasons: 


“First all clock cards were dispensed 
with and production workers put on a 
higher salary than the general rate in 
the area. Next the assembly line, which 
carried electronic equipment through 
wiring, soldering, testing, inspection 
and packaging was dismantled and re- 
placed by 16 independent production 
units of six or seven workers each. 
With an electronics technician as head 
of each team, members of each unit 
are free to organise and work as they 
wish. They can break the work down 
and specialise in different assembly 
operations, or they can decide that 
each man should take an entire pro- 
duct unit through every phase of 
operation, including test and inspec. 
tion, himself.” (Metalworking Produc- 
tion, May 26, 1965.) 

The first results were to boost morale 

and disrupt production. It took three 

months to get production back to the old 


Nicholas Sims 


rate, and then it went up by 30%; re- 
jects are now almost unheard of, and 
customers’ complaints fell by 70%. 
Under the new system, workers “ dis- 
closed talents that up till then had been 
lying dormant.” Men who before were 
on hourly rate are now writing their 
own assembly instructions. 

This is not workers’ control, but a step in 
the right direction. Even if there is no 
“direct suffrage,” and the workers do not 
determine the overall plans of strategic 
operations, they do at least have a say 
in forming the tactical plan of production 
and in the organisation and control of 
their own work. It expresses the obvious 
fact that the active participation of the 
workers is the only way that the energies 
apd abilities of the many may be real- 
ised. 

The workers at Rowen are unlikely to 
elect their own managing director until 
there is a conscious realisation of where 
they are going and why. In two years’ 
time, provided they take on a couple 
of technicians and involve the workers 
in technical change, with a major “ teach- 
in” programme on commercial and 
technical realities, then a move from 
the ‘elite control” system will be feas- 
ible. This of necessity is a slow, patient 
process. 


SUPRANATIONAL 


Diplomatic Investigations, edited by Her- 
bert Butterfield and Martin Wight 
(Allen & Unwin, 21s and 35s) 

Theory and the International System, by 
Charles A. McClelland (Collier-Macmil- 
lan, 11s 6d) 

Since 1958, under the auspices of the 

Rockfeller Foundation, the “British 

Committee on the Theory of Interna- 

tional Politics” has been meeting three 

times a year in Cambridge. It is an im- 

peccably Establishment group of schol- 

ars and public figures, and it has just 
issued a volume of twelve papers read 
to the committee, under the misleading 
title Diplomatic Investigations. Only one 
of the twelve papers deals with diplo- 
macy. In it Herbert Butterfield draws out 
the historical continuity of diplomatic 
practice, while giving due consideration 
to what is new: the importance of 
diplomatic moves made for domestic 
consumption, and the development of 
what he calls a “ moral factor” in diplo- 

macy. : , 

The theme of historical continuity runs 

through most of these essays. Hedley 

Bull asks the question, does the absence 

of world government mean _ inevitable 

disorder and confusion? Is anarchy com- 
patible with society? In two penetrating 
essays he uses Hobbes, Grotius and 

Oppenheim as reference points. Michael 

Howard (“War as an Instrument of 

Policy’) assesses the contemporary rele- 

vance of Clausewitz; his colleagues look 

back to Macchiavelli, Burke and Kant. 

The two editors write on ‘ The Balance 

of Power,” and there are other essays 

by G. F. Hudson and Donald Mackinnon. 

The same question recurs: how rele 

vant are the classical writers today? 

This is a question worth asking, for the 

young social science of international 

relations is not so well established it 
can afford to ignore the wisdom of the 
past. At the same time, there is a certain 
lack of cohesion about these essays: 
they suggest, for the most part, special- 
ists in other fields taking a look in, 
rather than working from inside interna- 
tional relations. The preface puts it in 
another way: 
“The committee have not been con- 
cerned with an all-embracing theore. 
tical framework, a general theory, for 
international politics. Their procedure 
has been, rather, empirical and induc- 
tive.” 

This approach has its place, unfashion- 

able as it may be among disciples of 

“the flourishing contemporary school of 

American and Australian international 

theory and systems analysis.” The danger 

is that it may still dominate international 
studies in this country too exclusively. 

The editors of Diplomatic Investigations 


are conscious of helping build a distinc 
tively British tradition of international 
relations, whose characteristics include 
(from the preface again) “a pervading 
moral concern,” a concern more “ with 
the historical than the contemporary, 
with the normative than the scientific, 
with the philosophical than the metho 
dological ”; and the assumption that the 
classical writers “ have not been super- 
ceded as a result of recent developments 
in sociology and psychology.” There is 
much to be said for national styles in 
this field, as in other areas, and the 
acknowledgement of moral principles is 
a welcome antidote to the implicit value 
judgments of the “national interest” 
or “ political realists” school. . 

If Diplomatic Investigations represents 
the contribution of the humanities to 
international relations, Theory and the 
International System is rooted firmly in 
the social sciences. Charles McClelland, 
the newly appointed director of the 
Centre for Research in Conflict Resolu- 
tion at the University of Michigan, has 
produced a short up-to-date introduction 
which covers all the major areas and 
methods of modern international rela- 
tions. The atmosphere is more bracing 
than that of the Master’s study in Peter- 
house, and the writing is perhaps less 
elegant. Nevertheless, McClelland is well 
aware of the objections to the “ systems 
approach,” and indeed begins with a con- 
sideration of the place of theory which 
takes nothing for granted. He continues 
with a description of the features com- 
mon to complex systems, structure and 
transformation of international systems, 
and chapters on power, influence, and 
communication. 

In common with an increasing number 
of writers on international relations, 
McClelland joins in the downgrading of 
power. It “is diminished from a com- 
manding theoretical resource to a very 
modest abstraction for which an occa- 
sional legitimate use can be found in 
theory and research.” But it should be 
noted that he takes the reader conscien- 
tiously on a survey of approaches to the 
concept of power before reaching this 
conclusion. One of the most attractive 
features of Theory and the International 
System is that it succeeds in being 
thorough without being wordy. This book 
is just the thing for anyone wishing to 
understand the ferment of new ideas 
pnd techniques in international rela- 
ions. 

Nicholas Sims is studying International 
Relations at Oxford. He is a member of 
the Friends Peace and International Re- 
lations Committee, and has written four 
pamphlets and several articles on as- 
pects of neutralism and nonalignment. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same.address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Personal 

ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential Peace 
News readers? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resist- 
Sie merniational, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
iddx, 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method, Return 
post service. Send small urine sample_ (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadle 
Laboratory Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


THE CREATIVE UNIVERSITY of S.E. London 
now set up for courses in radical, progressive 
and unconventional subjects, invites all intel- 
lectuals, artists, social reformers, as students or 
instructors. Box 464. 


YOUR ODDMENTS of jewellery bring food and 
shelter to destitute children and old people. 
We get good prices. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Road, London W5. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and badges 
etc. Sale or return selections for meetings etc. 
Send s.a.c. or call (9.30 - 6, Mon - Sat) for 
latest lists and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 
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BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ Socialist 
Leader,’ 6d for a 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright, and anti-war. From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London WC1, 6s for 12 weeks, 
25s for 52 weeks. 


For sale 


BADGES: Polaris Must Go! Attractive design in 
black and white or red and white. Both 1s 
each, 50 for £1, 100 for £2. Special pack of 20 
different peace badges 15s. Cash with order to 
D. Webb, 27 Beech Grove, Whitley Bay, North- 
umberland. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards Is each. Bargain cards 12 for 
a hae anbaeg available. War on Want, Lon- 
on a 


Wanted 


CARPENTER TO BUILD - Chalet conversions etc 
(for disabled reader). Rate plus 10%, or can 
accommodate: Suit retired, own hours (Ilford). 
ox 465. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1, 


25 November, Friday 


LONDON EC2, 8 pm., Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


PORTSMOUTH, 7.30 pm. College of Technology 
(Main Hall, Park Road Building), Meeting to 
discuss student action against war in Vietnam. 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way. John Foreman. Now! Club. 


26 November, Saturday 
LEEDS. 3 pm. Starting from 29 Hanover 
Square. PPU Pageant: ‘‘ Tools for Life and 
Weapons for Death'"' Help and participation 
needed: The Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, 
Pontefract (Wentbridge 381). PPU. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 pm. Lecture Hall, Walker 
Art Gallery. CND Regional Council, discussion 
of activities up to launching of 2nd Polaris 
from Birkenhead, February 1967. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


THE BADGE 
BOUTIQUE 


116 Whitfield St, London W1 (EUS 8864) 
Some of the badges we have available 
Send cash with order please 


Peace Movement Badges (6d each) 

6d each plus 4d pp. 5s per doz plus 6d pp. 
£1 for 60 plus 1s pp. 

CND badge; Anti-Apartheid; Committee of 100; 
Christian CND; Radical Alliance; Spiral; Free 
Oman; London YCND; Remember Hiroshima; 
Faslane; Against Conscription; Movement for 
Colonial Freedom; Stop the War in Vietnam; 
Action for Peace in Vietnam; Wars will cease 
when men refuse to fight; Call-Up? - count me 
out; Make love not war; International Anar- 
chist (red and black); Clasped hands (black 
and white); Pax and map of Vietnam; 


Large badges (1s each) 

1s each plus 4d pp. 10s per doz plus 6d pp. 
£1 for 30 plus Is pp. 

I'm for Me; God is Dead; Sack the Queen; 
Take a Trip; Get with It: I like It; Lets Make 
Love; I feel Sexy; Run Roberts Run; Merry 
Christmas; Wilson for Ex-Premier; Skull and 
Crossbones; Who made Heath's Teeth; Eating 
People is Wrong; Batman Loves Robin; I am 
an Enemy of the State; Save Water, Bath with 
a Friend; Make Love Not War; No War, Atomic, 
Biological Chemical; Pot - Hobby not Habit; 


American badges (2s each) 
2s each plus 4d pp. (No reduced rates for 
uantities) 

e Shall Overcome; Practise Brotherhood; 
Peace and Freedom Now; Bring Peace to 
Vietnam; Withdraw from Vietnam; Vietnam for 
the Vietnamese; Draft Beer not Students; LSD 
not LBJ; Psychedelisize Suburbia; Anarchists 
Unite; Pornography is Fun; Negotiate Don't Es- 
calate; Vietnam - America’s Hungary?; Copu- 
late for Coexistence; I’m for Sexual Freedom; 
Love and Let Love; Chaste Makes Waste; 
If it Moves, Fondle it; Equal Rights for Males; 
Tax the Churches; Legalise Abortion; Kill a 
Commie for Christ; Kill for Peace; Kill for 
Freedom; Kill Vietnamese; Kill, Kill, Kill; War 
Solves Everything - even people; Don't think 
follow, Don't talk shoot; War is good business, 
Invest your Son; God is Alive in the White 
House; Great Society, Bombs, Bullets, Bullshit; 
Civilians must control their police; Be kind 
to the communists. They’re misdirected but 
they mean well; 


If you want any badges not listed, let 
us know and if it is possible we will get 
them for you. 


THE BADGE BOUTIQUE 


116 Whitfield Street, London W1 (EUS- 
ton 8864) 


27 November, Sunday 
LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Rev 
Magnus Ratter: ‘‘ Ideas in Music.’’ Order of 
the Great Companions. 


LONDON W110. 11 am to 5 pm. 60 St Ervans 
Road. Caravan Workshops Quarterly Conference. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Lesser Free Trade Hall. 
North West Convention on Vietnam. Application 
forms from 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2, CND. 


29 November, Tuesday 
LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Fifth in series of six talks on the History of 
Modern Greece: George Katiforis on the politi- 
cal and economic situation today; poverty; 
emigration; how the people live and work. 
Committee of 100 and League for Democracy 
in Greece. 


30 November, Wednesday 
MAIDENHEAD. 8 pm. St Marys Parish Hall, 
High Street. Public debate on Rhodesia between 
Judy Todd and David Lardner Burke, Chair- 
man: A, C. E. Reed, UNA. 


1 December, Thursday 
LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Stuart Morris: ‘‘ The Life of Dick 
Sheppard."’ PPU. 


LONDON SE21. 8 pm. St Barnabas Hall, Dul- 
wich Village. Philip Goodhart, MP: ‘' Vietnam 
- a challenge."’ UNA. 


LONDON WC2. Lamb & Flag, Rose Street (off 
Garrick Street). Writers Workshop: Jeremy 
Robson, Michael Baldwin and Bob Cobbing. 
Admission 3s. 


2 December, Friday 

BRISTOL. 7 pm. 9 Cossins Road, Redland. 
Prisoners for Peace Christmas cards, area 
reports, plans. PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm, French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by re- 
freshments, a talk (Leslie Tarlton on ‘' The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation '’) and discussion 
in the Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins 
Lane. PAX. 


3 December, Saturday 
LONDON E3. 8 pm. Kingsley Hall, Powis Road, 
Bow. Tanjore Temple Dancers and music. 
Tickets 7s 6d. Philadelphia Association, 


LONDON WI. 3 - 6 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges). Social 
and Bring and Buy. Order of the Great 
Companions. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


posi free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 


coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Name 


Address 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Chorlton Town Hall, 
All Saints. CND Christmas Fair. 


OXFORD. 7 pm. Church Cowley School, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Cowley, Public meeting: ‘' The 
Socialist Alternative to the Labour Govern- 
ment."’ ILP. 


3-4 December, Sat-Sun 


LIVERPOOL 3. 2.30 Sat, 10 am Sun. Group 
Action Centre, Fox Street, Quarterly Nat. C.100 
meeting. Agenda includes: (1) Recasting peace 
in Vietnam movement, (2) Building peace 
action groups and centres, (3) next Easter, 
<7 supporters welcome. 13 Goodwin Street, 


4 December, Sunday 
EWELL. 3 pm. 94 Park Avenue East. Myrtle 
Solomon and Sybil Morrison: ‘' Untold tales of 


the Peace Pledge Union - past, present and 
future.'" PPU. 


LONDON W10. 7.30 pm. 60 St Ervans Road. 
Workshops discussion forum: ‘ Community 
Organising." 


6 December, Tuesday 
MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Mather Training Col- 
lege, Whitworth Street. David Boulton on 


‘‘ Conscientious Objection.’ Left Society of 
College. 


8 December, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. AGM. PPU. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now belng 
considered for next year 


RHODESIA 


A PUBLIC DEBATE BETWEEN 
Judy Todd and 
David Lardner Burke 


CHAIR: A. C. E. REED 
8 pm Wednesday November 30 


St Marys Parish Hall, High Street, 
Maidenhead, Berks 
Admission free Maidenhead UNA 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor : Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 

Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 

General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 

5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London Ni. Telephone : TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday November 27 
Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney Street (opposite Selfridges) 

Rev Magnus Ratter: “Ideas in Music” 


DICK SHEPPARD 
as I knew him 
by STUART MORRIS 


8 pm Thursday 1 December 
Friends Meeting House, Bush Road, 
Wanstead, Ell (near Green Man) 


Peace stickers... 


1. Johnson upside down 

2. Vietnam: US troops out and UN 
aid in 

3. Vietnam: keep Britain out 

4, Vietnam: stop bombing, start ne- 
gotiating 

5. Cut the arms bill - not the pay 
packet 

6. Redundancy? - switch spending 
from arms to aid 

7. East of Suez: military bases and 
misery - or disarmament and 
development 

8. Peace on earth and goodwill to all 
men? - stop the war in Vietnam 

ALL at 2s 100 or 17s 6d 1,000 post 

free 


...and Badges 
nearly three dozen peace and free- 


dom slogans - send large Ss.a.e. for 
latest list 


HOUSMANS .- Peace News book- 
shop 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


ORDER NOW * ORDER NOW 


Peace News 


* ORDERNOW * 


ORDER NOW 


CHRISTMAS CARDS & GIFTS 


The finest range of cards and presents - with big fund-raising discounts for sellers. 
If you did not receive our list last week, send for a copy today to 5 Caledonian 


Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Christmas shopping at Housmans Bookshop, 9.30 am - 6 pm Monday to Saturday 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


(British Branch of Service Civil International) : 
Africa and Asia need volunteers - university graduates, trained teachers, all kinds of medical personnel, laboratory 
technicians, social workers, engineers, agriculturalists, foresters, visual aid workers and others. Normal period of service 
two years although offers of a year’s service are welcome. Candidates without recognised qualifications but with at least 
four years trade or professional experience are eligible to apply. Fares, board and pocket allowance paid. For application 


forms write to :— Overseas Service Department, IVS, 72 Oakley Square, London NW1. 
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Witness conflict in church case 


A correspondent writes: The trial of the 
eight remaining people accused jointly 
of “indecent” behaviour in a Brighton 
Methodist church, when Harold Wilson 
was interrupted while reading the les- 
son, is drawing to a close. Two of the 
accused, Jim Radford and Nicolas Wal- 
ter, are also being tried for “riotous” 
behaviour; the other six, Sue Abrahams, 
Derek Russell, Bernard Miles, Heather 
Russell, Andy Anderson and Meg Walsh, 
have asked that additional charges 
against them be heard separately. 
Nicolas Walter is also accused of threat- 
ening behaviour outside the church. The 
case was continued in Brighton. magis- 
trates court on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday (November 14-16) of last 
week and again on Monday and Tuesday 
this week. 

The prosecution has completed its case, 
calling 13 witnesses out of the 17 origin- 
ally intended. Three formal witnesses 
were Dr Leslie Newman, minister of 
the Dorset Gardens Methodist Church, 
and Daily Express and Sun photograph- 
ers who gave evidence that they had 
taken photographs to be used in the case. 


Oxford aid for 
children 
in Vietnam 


A Peace News reporter writes: “We 
now have £95 in the bank,” a meeting 
organised by Oxford Aid for Children 
in Vietnam was told on November 4, 
“and so we can send our third donation 
of £80 to Vietnam.” Letters from hospi- 
tals in Saigon and Qui Nhon were read 
out, appealing for help for the children’s 
wards. The hospitals need funds to pro- 
vide for orphans or children whose sur- 
viving relatives are clearly penniless. 
There was also an appeal for cotton 
pyjamas in sizes up to two years old. 
“What guarantee can you give that the 
£80 sent recently to the Mother and 
Child Welfare Service of the National 
Liberation Front wasn’t in fact used for 
military purposes?” asked one listener. 
Mrs Carritt, the guest speaker, is the 
Children’s Officer of Medical Aid for 
Vietnam, who handed Oxford Aid’s gift 
of £80 recently. ‘We hardly ever send 
money to Vietnam,” she explained. “* We 
buy drugs and other medical equipment 
here and send it by plane; for instance, 
we have sent £1,000 worth of antibiotics. 
The £80 sent by Oxford was used to buy 
such items as drugs in doses only useful 
to children, children’s artificial limbs, 
etc.” Mrs Carritt also showed the meet- 
ing children’s clothes and shawls knitted 
in dark colours, and offered to provide 
suitable knitting patterns. ‘“ Air raids 
often occur at night,” she said, “and 
the nights can be surprisingly cold. They 
need warm clothes to slip over the child- 
ren when they dash out into the jungle 
to hide. White would be no use - they 
want camouflage.” 
Mrs Cousins, the chairman, urged people 
to take wool provided by the Committee 
and knit at least blanket squares for 
Mrs Carritt’s organisation. She also des- 
cribed the sale of home-made cakes, pro- 
duce and other goods being held every 
Saturday morning at 43A Queen Street. 
“It’s terribly hard work for a few people 
to keep this shop going,” she said. “ We 
do need help desperately - from people 
who will bake from time to time, or 
provide other goods, or run the shop for 
an hour or two occasionally, or help us 
to publicise what we are doing.” 
Mrs Gill, the secretary, gratefully ack- 
nowledged all the support that has been 
given, not only by individuals, but by 
groups and commercial firms. “ Little- 
woods gave us 180 hats,” she said, 
“which are selling very nearly like hot 
cakes.” The Witney Blanket Company 
has donated three bedspreads; Wool- 
worths £5, Organisations like UNA, local 
branches of the Co-operative Women’s 
guild, CND, Catholic Mothers’ Union, and 
the Society of Friends have all helped - 
and almost the whole of Old Marston 
Village, from old age pensioners, who 
presented a huge box of groceries to 
sell, to the vicar who sent £5 from the 
church collection, to school children, 
who bake for the shop and help to 
ublicise it. 

xfam had loaned a projector and the 
meeting was shown a somewhat unsteady 
film of life among refugees in Vietnam. 


The civilian witnesses were: James 
Moody, the senior steward, who was in 
the main body of the church and the 
corridors; Donald Lain, a house-father 
in a children’s home, who was in the 
church gallery; William Page, a steward 
in charge of the relay system for the 
overflow hall, who was in the corridors; 
William Groves, a steward, who was in 
the aisle where most of the demonstra- 
tion took place; Albert Herriott, a 
regular congregant, who was in the 
body of the church; and Margaret Sav- 
age, a teacher, who was in the choir. 
There were four policemen as witnesses. 
Over and over again the civilian wit- 
nessses, who had been produced by the 
police, since the Rev Newman refused 
to prosecute, gave evidence which con- 
flicted with what has been alleged 
against the accused or what the police 
later gave in their own evidence. It 
became clear that very few people had 
been upset by the demonstration and 
that the demonstrators themselves had 
not used any violence. 

The only evidence against Derek Russell 
and Heather Russell was that of a police- 
man. The only evidence against Sue 
Abrahams was that of Mr Lain, who had 
seen her walk down the church aisle 
and identified her from some blurred 
photographs as someone who had been 
taken out of church. The only evidence 
against Bernard Miles was that of Mar- 
garet Savage, who had seen him stand- 
ing up but hadn’t been able to hear 
what he was saying. 


One policeman, Detective Inspector 
Field, was forced to admit that a sworn 
affidavit which he had presented to the 
court was not based on what he had 
seen but on what he had been told; he 
was obliged to apologise to the defend- 
ing solicitor, Ben Birnberg. Another 
policeman, Detective Sergeant Osborne, 
who presented the sole evidence against 
Derek Russell and Heather Russell, ad- 
mitted under cross-examination that he 
had at one point been outside the church 
dealing with Nicolas Walter when earlier 
he had sworn that he spent the whole 
of the service inside the church. 

When the defence case opened, sub- 
missions that Bernard Miles, Sue Abra- 
hams and Nicolas Walter had no case to 
answer were overruled. The defence evi- 
dence began on November 16 with 
Heather Russell and Derek Russell giv. 
ing evidence for themselves; both stated 
on oath that they had not taken part 
in the interruptions as Wilson read the 
lesson, though they had argued with 
stewards and Labour Party delegates 
who attacked the interruptors and had 
protested when they were taken out of 
the church. 

On Monday (November 22) Nicolas Wal- 
ter gave evidence that he had gone in- 
dependently to the gallery, had called 
out after George Brown completed the 
first lesson, left the church calmly, ar- 
gued with police who stopped him and 
was taken away in a police car. Sue 
Abrahams described how she had gone 
down to Brighton for the CND demon- 


Peace caravan meets 
US servicemen 


Dennis Gould writes from Lough- 
borough: No peace group exists in 
Loughborough, but, as with every town 
the Vietnam Peace Caravan has visited, 
there are concerned young people. In 
each meeting we have spoken at there 
has been the questioning and confusion 
about CND’s frustrated imagination and 
growth; people ask why the peace move- 
ment is not bigger and more assertive. 
Wherever we have gone, the tendency 
of individuals in any way organised has 
been towards peace action groups. 


In Grantham (Lincolnshire) I spoke to 
such a group about Vietnam. In Leices- 
ter, trainee youth leaders fired questions 
at Andrew Papworth and Melvin Estrin, 
the two other members of our team. 
We also addressed a meeting at Leices- 
ter University; and a most important 
meeting at the Stanford University in 
Britain, at Harlaxton Hall near Gran- 
tham, where 80 American students spend 
a term observing British life and institu- 
tion. Fifteen students turned up in a 
slightly tense atmosphere, but we soon 
got talking seriously: every American 
male present was potentially a Vietnam 
conscript. We talked for two hours and it 
could have gone on much longer, but we 
had to move on. 


Leicestershire’s USAF bases are being 
run down. We visited Bruntingsthorpe 
to find a deserted airfield; petrol and 
fuel storage tanks abandoned, hangars 
sold to private enterprise. The base at 
Chellvaston is also closed down, though 
the married quarters are still used. Last 
Saturday we arrived there with five 
supporters, so that some could form a 
picket while others leafleted with the 
Fort Hood Three and CND appeal to 
American servicemen leaflets. Our silent 
picket did nothing new; but might be an 
important small activity to stir their 
minds. 

We also visited Chicksands USAF base. 
It has been a feature of the Caravan 
that the authorities have taken little 
or no action which might create notice- 
able local publicity. We therefore do go 
into married quarters and give out 
leaflets against the Vietnam war, so the 
personal contact we are seeking is made. 
This week we are in Birmingham; and 
after that in Oxford. Please contact 
David Mumford, Merton College, Oxford, 
for information. An appeal: money is 
running out due to repair expenses, first 
on the dormobile and now on the car. 
Please direct donations c/o Andrew Pap- 
worth, 184 WHaverstock Hil], London 
NWS. 


World-wide Vietnam protest 
called for December 10 


On Human Rights Day, December 10, 
the International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace is calling for world- 
wide demonstrations against the war 
in Vietnam. The political demand of the 
demonstrations will be U Thant’s three 
points: the cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam; the scaling down of all 
military activities in South Vietnam; 
the willingness of all sides to enter into 
discussions with those actually fighting. 
Peace groups are at present collecting 
signatures of loca] dignitaries to be 
attached to U Thant’s proposals, incor- 
Porated as they are within the ICDP’s 
call for the demonstrations. It is hoped 
that these statements, with signatures, 
will be placed in local newspapers and 
professional journals as near as possible 
to December 10. On December 10 copies 
of the signed statements or advertise- 
ments will be brought to London from 
all over Britain to be publicly collected 
and despatched to President Johnson, 
George Brown and U Thant. : 

On the evening of December 10 there 


will be a torch-lit march around Lon- 
don’s West End, ending with peace carols 
at St Paul’s Cathedral. Benjamin Britten 
has agreed to write a special carol for 
the occasion. In Manchester there is to 
be a torch-lit march from Tib Lane to the 
Cathedral. Later in the evening it is 
hoped that demonstrators will be able 
to present a message from Manchester 
citizens to the Prime Minister, who is 
pps a reception at Worsley Civic 
all. 

Supporting actions so far planned for 
December 10 include a day of vigils, 
prayer and processions by a joint group 
of nine Christian peace organisations, 
under the theme “ Vietnam: the Right to 
Life.” (There will be a special service 
in St Paul’s Cathedral starting at 1.30 
pm.) And the Committee of 100 is to 
stage a vigil outside Ruislip USAF base, 
to coincide with the ending of the Viet- 
nam Peace Caravan. Activities will in- 
clude leafleting of American servicemen 
and their families at the married quart- 
ers and a short march. 


stration, had found out from the Labour 
Party headquarters that there was a ser- 
vice and gone along to it. She had com- 
mitted no offence whatever. Andy Ander- 
son had gone down to attend a meeting 
of the Midland carworkers and had 
heard about the service. Jim Radford 
had gone down to Brighton for the 
various demonstrations, had joined in 
the interruptions in church, and shook 
off stewards who were attacking Andy 
Anderson. He produced a record of what 
he had said in church for the court, 
written on Brighton police station Iava- 
tory paper. This was accepted as an 
exhibit. 


Two members of the congregation ap- 
peared as witnesses for the defence. 
Roger Prior and his wife, Fanny, both 
Labour Party supporters and church- 
goers, unconnected with the peace move- 
ment, said they were surprised and 
shocked by the reaction of the congre- 
gation and the police to the demonstra- 
tors. They had answered an appeal for 
witnesses to come forward which Andy 
Anderson had had published in several 
Papers. Two additional witnesses des- 
cribed Nicolas Walter’s conduct outside 
the church. 


On Tuesday, Donald Soper, methodist 
Minister and socialist, was due to make 
a plea in mitigation for the defendants. 
After that there are to be closing 
speeches by the prosecutor and then 
the defendants. A notice of appeal has 
already been prepared in expectation of 
a conviction. The Defence Fund is c/o 
Felicity Crump, Glynleigh Farm, Peven- 
sey, Sussex. 


Room © 


“My government therefore pro- 
poses effective international sanc- 
tions, in the confident hope that 
this proposal will be rejected.” 


News in brief 


In addition to the Remembrance Day 
vigil and wreath-laying by Cambridge 
University CND and Cambridge Peace 
Action reported in Peace News last week, 
we have been informed of similar ac- 
tions by Lowestoft CND, ‘‘ which caused 
quite a stir among bystanders who did 
not expect to see CND”; and by Aber- 
deen YCND, who, when the two minutes 
silence began, ‘“‘moved forward to the 
edge of the crowd and broke the silence 
with cries of ‘Hypocrites!’ and ‘ Yanks 
out of Vietnam!’ ” 


Supporters of the Simon Community 
staged a reportedly highly successful 
vigil outside a disused Thames ware- 
house last Monday night when a party 
was held inside the building to celebrate 
the opening of the tenth London Film 
Festival. The building is normally used 
by meths drinkers as a doss-house. The 
demonstrators asked guests to help them 
in their struggle to obtain an empty 
building for the use of meths drinkers. 


Barbados will become independent on 
November 30. A celebration cricket match 
between Barbados and a World XI will 
be played next March. On November 26, 
this Saturday, the West Indian Commit- 
tee against Apartheid will stage a march 
from Lancaster Gate to the Barbados 
high commission office in High Street 
Kensington, London, starting at 3 pm, 
in protest against the inclusion in the 
World XI of two South Africans and a 
Rhodesian. 
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